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MICKEY THE ANGEL by William 
P. Gillooly; illustrated by Margaret 
Ahern. 


If you are twelve or so, if you are twenty- 
two or more this story is yours. This book is 
just big enough to tell the tale of Mickey 
the Angel, startlingly vivid and real. You 
will share Mickey’s disappointment and re- 
joice at the conclusion. The clean freshness 
of the story will stay with you. $2.50 
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AN ANTHOLOGY OF CATHOLIC 
POETS; revised and enlarged edi- 
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irreplaceable collections reflecting perfectly 
the mood and spirit of a living tradition. It 
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chiefly the inclusion of verses by Belloc and 
Chesterton. $3.00 
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SOFT SPOT 

Editor: Dan Herr in the April issue of Books 
on Trial has finally hit the soft spot in the 
Catholic publishing field, and I would like to 
venture a guess as to the partial reason for 
the lack of humor which he pointed out. It 
is because reviewers are obliged to take “the 
positive approach to social, economic and reli- 
gious problems; negative criticism is to be held 
to a minimum,” to quote from the require- 
ments of a Catholic newspaper with a na- 
tionally known literary and book page. . . . 

For example, when I finished reading Be 
Not Solicitous, the word poverty had become 
nauseating. Of all the reviews I read, not one 
criticized Bill and Avis Walsh for leaving 
their twelve children alone without proper 
food (while they drank coffee, ate roast beef 
sandwiches and smoked cigarettes in a down- 
town Denver grill—money which could have 
gone for nourishing food). This went on, not 
one day, but for months at a time. No one 
wondered why the Bill Gauchats had to eat 
tomatoes prepared three different ways all at 
the same meal; any one knows that when to- 
matoes are ripe, so is just about every other 
vegetable, or didn’t they plant anything else? 
In the case of the Rogans, no one questioned 
the theology of donating ten dollars needed 
for food in expressed expectation of a bonan- 
za. Might not that be presumption? . . 

Now comes Bill Walsh’s book, Promises to 
Keep, reviewed in the April BOT in the same 
words as in all the other reviews. The thought 
occurred to me, at any rate, that the normal 
boy does not marry at seventeen if he has all 
the love and security he needs in his own 
home. And I would question the wisdom of 
parents who would give their consent to an 
immature boy to marry for life a girl whom 
they judged to be “sound and sweet and sen- 
sible” merely from her voice over the tele- 
phone. It also occurred to me that the father 
obtained his fine education at the colossal ex- 
pense of their children, for one of them al- 
ways had to stay home from school to take 
care of the younger ones while the parents 
were downtown studying, and David, says 
Mr. Walsh, missed most of the last three 
months of his Spring term in order to catth 
all the caddying he could. It would be inter- 
esting to know how the rest of the children 
turn out, but, in the meantime, it seems that 
the book was prematurely written, for Mr. 
Walsh writes about what appears to be an 
accomplished fact in the third person, imply- 
ing that the Walshes are viewed through the 
eyes of a friend who thinks they are pretty 
wonderful people who have made their mark 
in the world... . 

These just happen to be two books which 
have provoked considerable approval from the 
apostolic laity. 

Mr. Herr is quite right about the grimness 
of these groups and believe me, they don’t 
want to see the brighter side of the picture, 
or else they can’t, because of the effect of the 
apostolic magazines. 

EvizaBETH TUuCCINARDI 
Chemung, New York 
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ON KINDNESS 
by Very Rev. J. Guibert, S.S. 
This moving and quaintly appeal, 
ing little classic analyzes the Christ; 
like virtue of kindness. A pocket 
sized volume of meditation, it is 
enlivened and enriched with g 
wealth of proverb, maxim and quo 
tation. 172 pp., $1.25 | 
HOLY HOUR 
by Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. 
Practical conferences on the ap 
plication of the great Catholi 
truths to everyday problems; orig 
inal, sympathetic, helpful. 178 pp 
$2.25 and $1.50 | 
COMMON MYSTIC PRAYER 
by Gabriel Diefenbach, O.F.M.Cap. 
Explanation, encouragement, safe 
guard and method in a brief and 
simple exposition of the mystic lifeg 
Written with a clarity and 
carefully attuned to the tempo 
modern life. 136 pp., $1.50 


“SHOW ME THY FACE!” 
by Silvano Matulich, O.F.M. 


An abundance of material for med 
itation, admirably adapted for use 
in private devotions or formal re 
treats. 112 pp., $1.00 


Order from your bookstore, 
or direct from 


Dept, 4-1816 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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A Librarian Looks 


At Seienece Hiection 


By RICHARD J. HURLEY 


F worDsworRTH had been writing his 
a “The World Is Too Much 
with Us” in this H-Bomb Era, instead 
of in the Romantic Period of English 
Literature, he might well have phrased 
it “The Other Worlds Are Too Much 
with Us.” One does not necessarily have 
to read our space-happy short stories 
and novels to realize that interplanetary 
affairs have intrigued the modern mind. 
Children eat cosmic cereal, play with 
spaceman helmets and space guns, wear 
Space Cadet suspenders and avidly fol- 
low Captain Video on TV. Adults at- 
tend such movies as Destination Moon, 
read articles in the slicks about rocket 
travel, space platforms and flying sau- 
cers, and buy two million copies of each 
issue of the twenty-two science fiction 
magazines published. 


From a literary standpoint, just what 
does this add up to? Several facts seem 
evident from a study of science fiction. 
The space opera is replacing the horse 
opera and the whodunit. The genre has 
a long and honorable history, although 
the emphasis has shifted during the 
years. There seems to be no general 
agreement as to what is science fiction. 
From a Catholic standpoint much of the 
literature is objectionable, and we need 
to develop a reliable reviewing column 
for the expanding output of novels and 
anthologies. 


Mr. Average Reader reflects the 
blurred concept of what constitutes sci- 
ence fiction. When two readers of As- 
tounding Science Fiction Magazine es- 
sayed definitions, one termed it “a pleas- 
ureable pursuit of fictitious knowledge 
interspersed with actual facts,” and the 
other, “the kind of stories I personally 
like to read when I want to read science 
fiction.” Robert Heinlein, super-author 
of science fiction, points out in the pre- 
face to Tomorrow the Stars that science 
fiction accepts the real world, the entire 
body of knowledge, the probable and 
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possible; and so he distinguishes it from 
fantasy which denies the real world and 
is improbable and impossible. He further 
insists that science fiction is not proph- 
ecy nor history, but is concerned with 
“what would happen if.” Along with his 
definition he has published a chart of 
Future History ending with the year 
2600 A.D. Another SF author, writing 
in the English Journal, terms it “all 
imaginative fiction which grows out of 
scientific concepts whether in mathe- 
matics or geology, nuclear fission or biol- 
ogy, or any scientific concept whatsoever 
whether already demonstrated or wheth- 
er projected out of the writer’s imagina- 
tion into future space and time.” In the 
preface to The Best of Science Fiction, 
John W. Campbell, Jr., editor of As- 


tounding Science Fiction Magazine, also 


accents the feeling that this is not pseu- 
do-science, and that, while there is no 
pretense to truth, there is the claim of 
extrapolation of known science into pos- 
sible future engineering. The more 
prominent science fiction writers are ex- 
perts in science and technology: Hein- 
lein is a plastic research engineer; Kel- 
ler, a doctor; Taine, a mathematician; 
Asimov and Norman Knight are re- 
search chemists. 


The emphasis on people rather than 
on gadgets is part of one definition of 
science fiction. According to this defini- 
tion, it is more concerned with what 
happens to persons after they have ar- 
rived on Venus than how they get there. 
A University of North Carolina profes- 
sor sees SF “translating recent and pros- 
pective discoveries, inventions, techno- 
logical developments into human prob- 
lems and dramatic adventure.” Camp- 
bell points out that new mechanical in- 
ventions in turn give new twists to eco- 
nomic, social and political thought. The 
science fiction editor of Doubleday, Ray 
Bradbury, considers science fiction es- 
sentially sociological studies of future 
events which the writer believes are 
going to happen. He also rejects fantasy 
and wants his SF as a logical or mathe- 
matical projection of reality. In an ar- 
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MY ROAD 
TO CERTAINTY 


By WILLIAM C. KERNAN 


The autobiography of an Epis- 





copalian minister, a fighter for 
civic and religious causes, and 
an account of the struggle for 
religious certainty that led him 
into the Catholic Church. His 
book tells not only a frank and 
' courageous personal story but 
of skirmishes against profascist, 
secularist and communist influ 
ences in public life, including 
j the role played by him in the 
recent Scarsdale school fight. 
$3.00 


THE SHEPHERD 
AND HIS FLOCK 


By the Right Reverend 
CORNELIUS J. HOLLAND 


With a Preface by the Most 
Reverend Russell ]. McVinney, 
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Bishop of Providence. These 
practical suggestions for paro- 
chial administration are primar- 
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ily addressed to beginning pas 


tors by a wise and experienced 
priest. But no priest or seminar- 
ian can read his prudent and 
inspiring counsels without find- 
ing materials for reflection and 
no layman can fail to gain from 
them new insight into the 
many problems of clerical-lay 
relationships. “Among the very 
' best of the numerous books on 
the priesthood in present day 
America.” — John S. Kennedy, 
Catholic Transcript. $3.00 


At all bookstores 


: David McKay Company, Inc. 


x 225 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 














ticle in Science the author states that 
this literature tends more and more to 
go beyond isolated ideas and gadgets 
and to speculate on the effects of science 
on human beings and social organiza- 
tions. It is exactly this preoccupation of 
some science fiction writers with people 
rather than with things which requires 
Catholics to analyze this latest literary 
specie. 

At one extreme of the many books 
referred to as science fiction we can rec 
ognize fantasy and the fantastic. Swift's 
Gulliver's Travels is clearly a product of 
imagination—and spleen. H. G. Wells 
felt that his science stories held the 
reader by art and illusion rather than 
by proof and argument, and called them 
“my fantastic stories.” At the other ex 
treme is the recently published Space 
Platform by Murray Leinster describing 
a man-made satellite and based on an 
article in Colliers and the authoritative 
work edited by Ryan, Across the Space 
Frontiers. But between these two ex 
tremes we have a large mass of amor- 
phous writing. An article in the Educa 
tion Digest states that in this center area 
little science is presented, with few facts 
and principles; there are many half 
truths and much quasi-science along 
with non-scientific vocabulary. The con- 
clusion of the article is that “a science 
fiction story must be judged far more 
critically than any other narrative.” 
Writing in the Saturday Rievew of Lit- 
erature, Fletcher Pratt finds that some 
writers “defy known scientific fact, 
which is a violation of the very prin- 
ciples of science fiction”; also that things 
are not going well in this field. In the 
New York Times Book Review, the 
well-known Dr. Arthur C. Clarke points 
out that the SF writer can no longer 
“let his imagination roam untrammeled, 
as the audience has some knowledge of 
science and technology.” The longer one 
reads science fiction or about it, the more 
one is confused. 

A short excursion into the history of 
science fiction may help us to under- 
stand the nature of the thing. We can 
begin in the second century when Lu- 
cian of Samosata wrote of a trip to the 
moon, or note works in 1619, 1623 and 
1760 which made remarkable forecasts. 
An article in Coronet magazine credits 
Jules Verne, who began his amazing 
speculatie fiction in 1850, with being 
the origiiator of science fiction. This 


French Catholic author predicted tele. 
vision and atomic power a half-cen 
before Einstein turned up the 
formula E equals M times C squared 
He wrote of high speed liners, wor 
government, a super telescope, interplan. 
etary travel, control of the weather, Pre, 
Buchan, Kipling, Stevenson, Defoe 
Dickens, Swift and Wells have all been 
cited as part of the story. Heinlein claims 
that the predictions by science fection 
writers of radar, atom bombs and giant 
rockets, all of which were used jp 
World War II, stimulated an_ interes 
in SF, and that the American brand js 
of recent origin. He lists the novels of 
Arlen, Priestly, Wright and Olaf Staple. 
don as predecessors. Heinlein further 
states that the popular acceptance of this 
writing was delayed by professional lit 
terary critics who considered it an exotic 
art which did not fit comfortably into 
the frame of serious literature. The crit 
ics did not understand the content of 
geology, chemistry, physics and_ the 
other sciences, and feared that their as 
sembled legs were being pulled. Andre 
Norton, a children’s librarian and s¢- 
ence fiction writer, gives 1900 as a start 
ing point, when radio, airplanes, talk 
ing movies and electric kitchens wer 
predicted. In 1925 it was atomic em 
ergy, rocket ships, radar, television, deep 
freeze storage and mechanical brains 
that were being foretold. In 1953 itis 
space travel, developments in world his 
tory and telaportation. “The fiction of 
one generation is the reality of the next.’ 


Regardless of what we call it, science 
fiction is here to stay, probably to a 
large extent replacing Westerns and 
mystery stories. Although SF was a 
first limited to writings for adults, we 
now find stories on every vocabulary 
level. Third-graders can read Slobot 
kin’s Space Ship Under the Apple Tree, 
and fifth-graders have Macgregor’s Mis 
Pickerell Goes to Mars. The Winston 
Company has recently issued fifteen 
titles of its Science Fiction series de 
signed for junior high school readers 
The Shasta Press is publishing the Shas 
ta Juniors which will also appear % 
Pocket Books, and there is a promi 
Tom Corbett series. Interestingly, Rob 
ert Heinlein has written five titles for 
the elementary school level, fortunately 
free of the profanity, immorality and 
vulgarity which mar many of his adult 


(Continued on page 350) 
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A Father Looks 


At Television 


By P. C. KLEIST 


oe THREE YEARS ago the overly 
eager television industry made the 
serious mistake of telling the truth. In 
the fall of 1950, as you probably recall, 
the American Television Dealers and 
Manufacturers ran full-page advertise- 
ments throughout the country telling 
Americans that unless they bought TV 
sets their children would become mis- 
fits and social outcasts. Your child will 
feel “left out because he doesn’t see the 
television shows (other children) see, 
know the things (other children) know,” 
the television industry warned. 

The result of the advertising was a 
nation-wide howl of protest that scared 
the living daylights out of those respon- 
sible for it. How dare these hucksters 
make such threats and show such ignor- 
ance of the American way of life! After 
the howl had faded, and the television 
and advertising executives who master- 
minded the campaign had been allowed 
to crawl out from under their desks, the 
whole thing was forgotten. And Amer- 
ica went on to buy TV sets at a great 
rate and for a number of reasons, a pri- 
mary one being that Americans did not 
want their children to become misfits 
and social outcasts. 

I have reason to remember those ads 
because at the time they appeared my 
first child was about nine months old, 
and because I was then, and still am, 
what might be called a television snob. 
I didn’t like television then, and I still 
don’t like it. When the ads appeared I 
thought that what they threatened was 
hokum; since then, observation and re- 
flection have brought me to the unhappy 
conclusion that it was not hokum but 
plain, unpleasant truth. 

My daughter is now three, my son is 
two. As yet our home is delightfully free 
of television, but how long it will con- 
tinue to be so is a question. Both of the 
children have frequently seen television 
at their grandparent’s and have not as 
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yet shown much interest in it. But by 
the time they start to school, if not be- 
fore, it seems inevitable that they will 
be interested in watching TV; already 
they are playing with children who tell 
them about it. 


In checking with other parents I have 
come to realize that the tyranny of TV 
cannot, under ordinary circumstances, 
be beaten down by direct attack. The 
fate of all parents that I know who have 
tried to keep television out of their 
homes has been the same: before they 
finally gave up, their children had be- 
come neighborhood nuisances sitting in 
front of other people’s television screens, 
and in addition had developed a hostility 
towards their parents. : 

My wife and I plan to hold out 
against the enemy as long as we can. 
But we both realize that the day may 
not be far off when we will haul down 
our flag and raise a television antenna 
as symbol of our defeat. When that time 
comes we will join the underground, 
fighting against and sabotaging TV at 
every opportunity. When the kids show 
a real interest in television, and if at 
that time we can afford it, we plan to 
buy a small set (which will not be 
placed in the living room if we can pos- 
sibly avoid it). We believe that to re- 
fuse to have one in the house would 
very likely, as the ads warned or threat- 
ened, make our children feel that we 
and they are unnecessarily odd. Since, 
to a child, being odd or out-of-step is 
about the worst thing possible, we will 
have the little one-eyed monster sitting 
in the house smirking at us in what, we 
hope, will be only temporary triumph. 
It will be there as the lesser of two 
evils. And it will be there where we can 
show the kids what is wrong, phony or 
just plain silly in the vast majority of 
the programs which appear on televi- 
sion, and what is dangerous about let- 
ting television-viewing become habit. 











“A standard with which... 














. .. to compare television” 


There are two reasons why I fear the 
effects of television on my kids. One is 
that most programs on TV are just plain 
junk; the other, and more serious reason 
is that watching television is too much 
like putting oneself in the hands of a 
hypnotist Cand in America it is putting 
oneself in the hands of a hypnotist 
whose main interest is selling you some- 
thing you probably don’t need anyway ). 

I will not go into a detailed discus- 
sion of the quality of most television 
programs. Even the defenders of ‘TV ad- 
mit the low quality of much that is 
being televised today, and avoid the dif- 
ficulty by avowing that the viewer can 
turn his set off whenever he wants to 
do so. It is also interesting to notice that 
recent monitorings of children’s televi- 
sion programs across the country turned 
up statistics and facts that horrified even 
honest television executives. As for the 
quality of future television programs, as 
long as TV broadcasting continues sole- 
ly as a business dependent on reaching 
mass audiences, the programs will, I be- 
lieve, continue to be mainly low quality. 
How can they be anything else, when 
a vast blanket of sometimes mediocre, 
sometimes downright vicious program- 
ming is constantly working to lower the 
level of public taste? 

More dangerous than the pitiful level 
of most television programs is the fact 

(Continued on page 349) 
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Fighter and Prophet 
Of Church in America 


Tue Lire or Arcuptsnop joun Ire 
LAND, by Msgr. James 1H. Moynihan. 
Harper. 441 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Reginald Coffey, O.P. 
In the forty years preceding World War 
I when the Catholic Church in the 
United States was changing from a 
small, litthe known minority and estab 
lishing itself as a major influence upon 
national life, it was blessed by God with 
a number of able, vigorous leaders. ‘Two 
of these, James Cardinal Gibbons, Arch 
bishop of Baltimore and John Ireland, 
Archbishop of Saint Paul have undoubt 
edly won for themselves permanent 
niches of honor in the universal history 
of the Church. As unlike as it is pos 
sible for men to be in character and tem 
perament, they were united in a com 
mon love. It was this common love and 
sense of history which turned two men, 
who seemed destined by nature to be 
rivals, into a closely co-operating team 
leading the Church in America into the 
challenge of the future. 

John Ireland, the “fighter” of | this 
superbly balanced team, was born in 
County Kilkenny, Ireland, September 
11, 1838. Coming to the United States 
at the age of twelve he became a stu 
dent for the priesthood, and was sent 
to France for his education by his pa 
tron, Bishop Langdon Thomas Grace, 
O.P., of Saint Paul, himself one of the 
great “pioneer” bishops of our country. 
Bishop Grace chose Father Ireland as 
his successor in the see of Saint Paul 
and journeyed to Rome to convince the 
Pope of lreland’s fitness for the position. 
And Grace himself resigned his see in 
order to Ireland's 
Bishop Grace's confidence was not mis 
placed. 


Insure succession. 


The diocese of Saint Paul to which 
Ireland succeeded in 1884 was raised to 
an archbishopric in 1888 and thus its 
vigorous prelate became, so to speak, a 
member of the staff of the 
American Church. His opinions became 
of national importance. And John Ire 
land had opinions Cusually original) on 
every subject, and expressed them with 
forcible eloquence. He was a reporter's 
delight and became one of the most 
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quoted men in America. First among the 
great man’s opinions was the deep con 
viction that the Church must shake off 
its stigma of foreignism if it were effec 
tively to accomplish its mission. This 
conviction was not based merely upon 
ecclesiastical strategy. John Ireland was 
sincerely and deeply devoted to the 
country of his adoption, and firmly be 
lieved that the best way to be a good 
Catholic was to be a good American. 

His fight for religion in the schools 
was another battle that lasted his entire 
life and caused the Archbishop to be 
bitterly attacked by the extremists on 
both sides—Catholics who thought he 
was trying to get rid of the parochial 
school and Protestants who suspected he 
was trying to make the public schools 
Catholic. It also, for a time, made his 
orthodoxy suspect in Rome. But if the 
school question put Ireland in a bad 
light in Rome, that was nothing com 
pared to the position in which he was 
placed by his leadership of the doctrinal 
movement called Americanism. In this 
he barely escaped the condemnation of 
the Holy See for doctrines which he did 
not hold. 

There was no phase of Church activ 
itv in which Ireland did not take a lead 
ing part during his lifetime, and in most 
of the problems faced by the Church 
in America he blazed the trail which 
led to their solution. Impulsive, endowed 
with a magnificent mind, and an orator 
by nature, he lacked the calmness of 
Cardinal Gibbons and the latter's talent 
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for “masterly inactivity.” His headlong 
propagation of his convictions made him 
powerful enemies among the hierarchy 
both here and abroad, so that John Ir. 
land, perhaps the greatest churchman of 
his generation, was never honored with 
the red hat. But time has proved thy 
Ireland was right on the stands he took 
in most of the many controversies jy 
which he engaged. He was a prophe 
who was, as biographer Moynihan says 
at least fifty years ahead of his time, 
Monsignor Moynihan has presented 
in this work a carefully documented 
study of the great prelate’s life. The life 
is developed topically rather than chron. 
ologically and, in my opinion, suffers 
thereby. The topical approach to biog 
raphy is fine for study, but not appro 
priate for general reading. The book alw 
suffers from turgid writing. Its best pas 
sages are quotations from the eloquent 
Ireland himself. But it certainly could 
and probably will, serve as a foundation 
for a more vivid biography of the fu 
ture. Monsignor Moynihan is to be con- 
gratulated on producing a solid and 
scholarly work. The years spent in its 
preparation were years well spent. 


Autobiography of 
Alfred Noyes 
Two Wor tps For Memory, by Alfred 

Noyes. Lippincott. 348 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Catharine Gallagher 
The publication of any book by the gift 
ed poet Alfred Noyes is of literary im 
portance, so the appearance of his aute 
biography Two Worlds for Memory, 
which is also a “panorama” of the lit 
erary scene during the past fifty years 
is something of an event. 

Beginning with happy boyhood days 
in England and ending seventy years 
later at a birthday party given by friend 
including Sir Shane Leslie, Frank Sheed 
and L. L. Amery, this journal is a ver 
itable “Who's Who” in the literary 
world of the period. There is a vas 
amount of material presented, generally 
in a conversational tone. 

Mr. Noyes’ long and brilliant careet 
has brought him in contact with the 
great and near-great in the fields of att, 
politics and religion, and he shares with 
us all of these experiences. Especially 
charming are the reminiscences of his 
early boyhood summers spent on the sé 
coast among the hills of Wales, wher 
“songs that I heard echoing through the 
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valleys have haunted me like the sound 
of a mountain stream or a wind-swept 
pine wood.” He recalls ‘that among the 
frst books that accompanied him to his 
“mountain nook” were a series of “two- 
penny-dreadfuls” which in conjunction 
“with Ainsworth’s Rockwood were the 
germ” of his noted and_ well-loved 
“Highwayman” of later years. 

The Meynells, Hilaire Belloc and 
Hardy in England, Padraic Colum, 
Lady Gregory and James Stephens in 
ireland, and Americans _ including 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Edwin Booth 
the actor and Harriet Beecher Stowe 
are a few of the names in an extraordi- 
nary galaxy of distinguished names 
found in these pages. 

The two worlds of the title could be 
the two countries England and Amer- 
ica, between which Noyes has shuttled 
through the years, or perhaps the au- 
thor’s two spiritual and religious worlds 
before and after his conversion to Cath- 
olicism, or even the two political and 
social worlds before and after two devas- 
tating World Wars. 

While no one with an interest in the 
literature of the years spanned by 
Noyes’ life will want to miss this at 
times witty and often frank book, for 
the general reader there is missing the 
magnetic charm in its prose which 
haunts the lines of the author’s poetry. 


Father Jimmie 

And His “Co-ops” 

FarHer Tompkins oF Nova Scorta, by 
George Boyle. Kenedy. 234 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Ralph Silva 

Father James Tompkins—“Father Jim- 

mie” to the fishermen of Canso, Nova 

Scotia, and throughout the Maritime 

Provinces of Canada—died at the age of 

eighty-two just a few days before the 

publication of this, his biography, writ- 
ten by a long-time friend and fellow 
worker in the cooperative “Antigonish 

Movement.” 

His life was dedicated to adult educa- 
tion, helping others to help themselves, 
and when his career seemed at an end 
it was actually just beginning. After 
twenty years as an educator and college- 
builder at St. Francis Xavier University, 
Nova Scotia, Father Tompkins found 
himself shunted off as pastor of a small, 
impoverished parish of fishermen at 
Canso, a damp, fog-bound outpost and 
certainly nothing to be considered as a 
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reward for good work. The transfer 
from his position as vice-president of the 
University to pastor of the little church, 
his first assignment to parish work, came 
while he was advocating a plan which 
called for federation of the colleges and 
universities —both Catholic and non- 
Catholic—in that section of Canada and 
after his superiors had decided against 
supporting the federation. When the 
order came transferring him, his biogra- 
pher tells us that Father Tompkins con- 
sidered for the moment leaving his dio- 
cese and finding a new bishop to accept 
him in some other part of Canada. Fi- 
nally, however, he obeyed his bishop 
and went on to the most illustrious and 
fruitful stage of his life, when he helped 
the men of Canso and the surrounding 
district help themselves out of an almost 
impossibly destitute condition. 


The story of Father Tompkins’ life 
and of how he sparked the cooperative 
movement that restored life to a large 
part of his section of Canada is an in- 
spiring one. The book will undoubtedly 
find many interested readers who will, 
at the same time, wish that it had been 
better written. Certainly Father Tomp- 
kins must have been an unusual person 
and yet only rarely does his personality 
come through to the reader. When he 
is facing the crisis of his transfer and 
in his early days at Canso, and again in 
his old age and senility the author suc- 
ceeds in presenting the man to us; the 


Father Tompkins (far left) and men of Canso: From theory to practice 





remainder of the book is mainly a com- 
pilation of facts and incidents. 

A short appendix containing selected 
writings of Father Tompkins is a wel- 
come addition to the book, and not one 
of the least interesting sections. 


Two-in-One 
Onty Parent, by Louise Dickinson 
Rich. Lippincott. 223 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Teresa S. Preston 


We can’t have too many good books 
about happy family life these days. 
Louise Dickinson Rich, who made many 
friends with We Took to the Woods 
and My Neck of the Woods, here tre- 
counts her life as an “only parent” after 
her husband’s sudden death left her 
alone to bring up a son of seven and a 
daughter of two. 

It is a touching record of how a cour- 
ageous spirit can meet difficulties with 
gaiety—in fact the gaiety of the book al- 
most obscures the difficulties; an ounce 
more of it and the state of only parent- 
hood might almost seem attractive. 

The children’s activities and her own, 
their summer guest up in the woods, 
their unbelievable assortment of pets, 
are all good for some very good stories. 
A summer at the beach — reluctantly 
educational at first—and the little girl’s 
first visit to New York are charmingly 
described. 

Any parent will recognize and enjoy 
the frenzied crises, built-ins of child 
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raising, so piquant in the life of some- 
one else. To other only parents the book 
could well be a witness and an encour- 
agement. 

Being two-parents-in-one certainly col- 
ored and altered the life of the author. 
But whether she was an only parent or 
not, she would probably have written 
this record of her children’s middle 
years. She could not help it, and one 
can only hope she will not try to strug- 
gle against another book about how she 
and her children get through their adol- 
escence. 


Life and Works 
Of a Great Writer 
Sicnip Unpset, by A. H. Winsnes. 

Sheed and Ward. 258 pp. $3.00. 

Review by Sister M. David, S.S.N.D. 
The Pentecostal Wind blows through 
this book. Its pages convey, for the first 
time in English, a comprehensive study 
of the whole of Sigrid Undset’s literary 
creation. 

Elder daughter of a well-known Nor 
wegian archaeologist and of a Danish 
lady of Scotch ancestry, Sigrid grew up 
with little formal education and with 
no religious direction. By what route, 
then, did she travel to publish her mas- 
terly trilogy of Kristin Lavransdatter, in- 
stinct as the novel is with the Christian- 
ity of thirteenth-century Norway, a full 
two years before she was received into 
the Catholic Church in 1924? How had 
she won from the alien intellectual cli- 
mate of the early twentieth century so 
attentive a hearing that the Nobel Prize 
of 1928 was awarded her “mainly in 
view of her splendid descriptions of 
Scandinavian life in the Middle Ages”? 

These questions and others quite as 
pertinent are answered satisfactorily. 
Doctor Winsnes points out that, deeply 
as Sigrid Undset had penetrated the 
historical lore of her own country, yet 
she had never lost her healthily critical 
poise. Her spiritual afhinity was with 
Claudel, Peguy and Chesterton. With- 
out violent upheaval, but rather by a 
consistent growth of her own regard for 
truth, she came quietly through her dis- 
astrous union with the painter, A. C. 
Svarstad, and entered buoyantly into the 
Church. Thereafter, through all the 
vicissitudes of the ’30s and ’40s, she con- 
tinued to use her pen for beauty and 


truth. Her novels on modern themes, 
such as The Wild Orchid and The 
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Burning Bush, were supplemented by 
charming autobiographical fragments 
and forthright polemic works—a verita- 
ble monument erected before Sigrid 
Undset’s death in June, 1949. 

Doctor Winsnes’ study, just as it is 
first, undoubtedly will rank as finest 
in this field for a long time to come. 
Well-known as an authority on the lit 
erature of his country, concerning which 
he has published several works, he has 
also had the advantage of personal con- 
tact with Sigrid Undset, who actually 
read and approved the manuscript of 
this volume. Apart from an awkward 
sentence on page ninety-three, which 
might give the impression that Sigrid 
Undset’s union with the divorced Svar- 
stad was dissolved because she was a 
Catholic and not because it was null 
from the first, the volume should gain 
hearty approval. It has a useful, selec- 
tive bibliography of translations of Sig- 
rid Undset’s works and an_ index. 
strangely devoid of all but proper names. 
Such a critical study as this is a land- 
mark in literary biography. 


“Inside Story” 

Of Convent Life 

Few Ars Cuosen, by Norma Downey 
Ferraro. Harper. 307 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Sr. M. Hester, S.S.N.D. 


Approximately three years ago Monica 
Baldwin's I Leap Over the Wall climbed 
into the best-seller bracket. Whether 
Norma Downey Ferraro hopes to repeat 
Monica Baldwin’s sucess, I do not know. 
But whatever the success of her book, 
Few Are Chosen is neither a true pic- 
ture of convent life nor a well told one. 





Mrs. Ferraro makes the reviewer's task 
more than usually difficult by erecting 
her fort of defense in an author’s note: 
“The characters, places and circum. 
stances in this book are composites, No 
factual portrayal is intended.” If Mrs 
Ferraro were writing a fairy story the 
composite creation of character might be 
justified. In a book which is ostensibly 
an autobiographical report of the ay. 
thor's years in a convent, composite 
characters are scarcely honest, and the 
“composites” in this book are exas- 
perating. Every nun is either stupid 
or vicious or both. Dedicated chastity 
has no meaning and is the fruit of a 
prudish obsession, sublimated by abnor- 
mal intra-convent crushes, except in the 
case of one novice who finds her satis. 
faction in long, pseudo-spiritual confer- 
ences with a young curate. 

The book opens in Newfoundland 
where the author was born. On the 
death of both parents, when Norma was 
twelve, the children were distributed 
among relatives, and Norma found her- 
self with an uncle whose many children 
were a part of her responsibility. After 
a week she found escape by announcing 
to the parish priest that she “would like 
very much to live with the sisters. I am 
going to be a nun.” 

Throughout the book the reader is 
aware that Mrs. Ferraro seems to bear 
a deep-seated and long-standing grudge 
against God dating from the time her 
father died of typhoid. Whenever some- 
ene in her immediate circle dies she 
goes through the “if He were a kind, 
omniscient Diety, this wouldn’t happen” 
routine. 

The main body of the book is a re 
port of her years as postulant, novice 
and junior professed. Neither at Recep- 
tion nor Profession did the Bishop in- 
terview the candidates on their purpose 
and objective in entering religion, a re- 
quired canonical procedure aimed at 
eliminating those who, like Norma, en- 
ter religious life because they do not 
know what else to do. 


Spiritual reading in the convent is 
pretty exclusively a diet of Butler’s Lives 
of the Saints (the short edition) from 
which Mrs. Ferraro quotes at length 
without benefit of quotation marks, and 
the emphasis in reading is on peniten- 
tial extremists. Sisters are frequently ex: 
cused from Vespers to do needlework. 
In the small town where Mrs. Ferraro 
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teaches for a few years the convent 
chapel is closed from after cleaning on 
Saturday until cleaning the following 
Saturday. 

When Mrs. Ferraro decides religious 
life is not for her she is unable to leave 
until money for train-fare and clothing 
is sent her, in spite of the fact that she 
isan orphan and pleads for aid from the 
convent she has served. “The vow of 
poverty,” says Mrs. Ferraro, quoting the 
“composite” Reverend Mother, “does not 
permit one penny of Community funds 
to be used for anything beyond that 
which would benefit the Community”— 
a strange statement since the code of 
canon law requires religious communi- 
ties to provide financially for members 
who leave, until they are established 
and able to support themselves. 

It is to be hoped that readers of this 
book will recognize the fact that the 
author was too young, too ignorant and 
too unspiritual to know the great sus- 
taining reality behind the externals at 
which, even today, some twenty years 
later, she chafes in memory. We hope 
that some few of them at least will turn 
from Few Are Chosen to the picture of 
religious life given us by that so-human 
woman, Teresa of Avila in her famous 
Letters. 


Editor and Writer 

In the New South 

Wuere Marin Street Meets tHE Riv- 
ER, by Hodding Carter. Rinehart. 339 
pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by David Young 


Like most good newspapermen Hodding 
Carter writes interestingly and informa- 
tively when he sticks to his beat—which 
is newspapers and the South—and does 
only fair to middling when he takes off 
into other fields—such as his brief career 
in the Army. Fortunately the major 
portion of his autobiography, Where 
Main Street Meets the River, concerns 
itself with newspapers and the South. 
Mr. Carter, who prides himself on 
having a file of letters and clippings in 
which he is denounced by such various 
people as “Boss” Crump, Gerald Smith, 
Huey Long, Theodore Bilbo, the edi- 
tors of the Daily Worker, Lilian Smith 
and Walter White, is advocate of a 
line of thinking considered dangerous 
and radical by many Southerners, and 
compromising by many Northerners. 
Through his newspaper, the Delta 
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Democrat-Times, he has been among 
the leaders in breaking Southern taboos 
that deny Negroes the same treatment 
as whites in news stories; at the same 
time he can make such strange state- 
ments as this: “Southern preoccupation 
with racial issues and Southern deter- 
mination to keep the two groups socially 
separate arise from an ancient folk de- 
cision of the Western white man not to 
intermingle with other races except on 
fixed, shoddily one-sided terms dictated 
by the white male alone. I share this 
insistence upon sexual separateness, for 
I can see no good coming out of blood 
fusion of the white and Negro people 
of the United States; but . . . I find 
detestable the hypocrisy of those South- 
erners who condone or ignore this one- 
sided miscegenation. . . .” 


A few of the highlights of the book 
are chapters on what newspaper pub- 
lishing was like in Huey Long’s Louisi- 
ana; the Nieman Fellowship for news- 
papermen at Harvard University and the 
early months of the spectacular publish- 
ing failure, PM; the improvement of 
opportunities and living conditions for 
Negroes in the South; and passages 
which give the non-Southern reader an 
idea of what day-by-day life along the 
lower Mississippi is like. 


Whatever the reader’s opinion might 
be of Mr. Carter’s opinions, he cannot 
but be impressed by the truth of the 
author’s contention that in many cases 
criticism of the backward, bigoted South 
comes from people who might better 
spend their time looking at conditions 
in their own community. 





Hodding Carter: Newspapers and the South 





A Woman of Japan 

Writes of Her Life 

Tue Broaper Way, by Sumie Seo Mi- 
shima. John Day. 247 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Sr. M. Hester, S.S.N.D. 
In The Broader Way, American-edu- 
cated, Japanese-born Mrs. Mishima 
takes up the story of her life where she 
left it in My Narrow Isle. The story is 
a personal one, and carries the reader 
through the war years, the bombing of 
Tokyo, the period of occupation and 
reconstruction. Seen through a Japanese 
woman’s eyes Japanese-American rela- 
tions take on a new perspective. 

It is to Mrs. Mishima’s credit that she 
is able to report the bombing of Tokyo 
with an almost unemotional exactness of 
detail that adds up to an effecting, mov- 
ing completeness. Stark realism is han- 
dled with sensitive fingers; the sordid 
aftermath of homelessness and despera- 
tion is revealed with sympathy and un- 
derstanding. At intervals she stops her 
steady flow of war anecdote to remind 
us that she was there, that her home 
was bombed, that her family starved, 
that her children cowered in bomb shel- 
ters. And, being a woman, she inter- 
rupts to ask why. 

With the coming of peace and the 
Occupation she was able to find work 
as an interpreter during the trials of 
war criminals. Perhaps Mrs. Mishima’s 
work did not permit her to get close 
enough to the trial to give first-hand in- 
formation—nor far enough way to be 
able to obtain a philosophical perspec- 
tive. One has the feeling that she is 
almost too generous to Americans, ex- 
cessively fair. She is wary of giving ac- 
tual names, even of judges or defense 
lawyers, and one wonders why. Super- 
ficial as this section on the trials may 
be as a social document, it contains a 
shrewd philological explanation of the 
difficulty of anything approaching jus- 
tice in the trials. 

Although the author ignores the left- 
wing development in Japan from the 
1918 Proletarian Movement, and the 
pre-war exile activities in China, she 
does have a penetrating explanation of 
the tremendous progress Communism 
has made in Japan since V-J day. 

Communists, recognizing the respect 
and gratitude most Japanese felt for the 
G.l. in those early days of the Occupa- 
tion, explained to the Japanese that 
Communism was democracy too, con- 
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ceived and planned with the Oriental 
needs in view. Obviously the Western 
mind did not understand the Oriental. 
American democracy was fine for the 
Western world, but Communism was 
Oriental democracy. Mrs. Mishima’s ex 
planation is almost too simplified, but 
even viewed from that point of view is 
worth pondering. 

The third of The Broader 
Way is the least successful, though it 
was the reason for which the book was 
written, and contains Mrs. Mishima’s 
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most passionate convictions on the war 
liberated Japanese woman, free from 
the old chains of feudal family customs, 
of drudgery and subjection. As the book 
jacket succinctly states, “At last she was 
out of the prison of the traditional 
home,” and Mrs. Mishima elaborates, 

. many brave women in the name 
of freedom and independence, or for the 
sake of free love, are divorcing their 
husbands.” 

Mrs. Mishima, a devout Buddhist, al 
though her children are all baptized 
Presbyterians, is sincere in her convic 
tion that emancipation consists in the 
right to work outside the home, in birth 
control and in divorce. She does not vet 
see that the chains of neo-paganism are 
no less binding than those of the old 
paganism, and the tragedy is that she 
probably represents a great many of her 
fellow-countrywomen, 

Che Broader Way is a useful book at 
this time when American attention is 
directed to the East. It should open the 
eves of adult, Catholic readers to the 
great temporal and spiritual needs of 
Japan. 


Saints and Martyrs 
Of Western Hemisphere 
Saints Westwarp, by Donald Attwa: 
ter. Kenedy. 130 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Cornelius, 
S.S.N.D. 
To Donald Attwater saints are people, 
“even as you and I.” Moreover, they are 
people with whom it is pleasant and 
profitable to be on neighborly terms— 
neighborly to the extent of our feeling 
free to run over and borrow a cup of 
sugar from them, or better, a pinch of 
humility. His fellow Englishmen are on 
just such intimate terms with their local 
saints, and Mr. Attwater would like his 
American friends (to whom he dedicates 
this book) to enjoy the same familiarity 
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St. Peter Claver, from drawing 
by Sister Mary of the Compassion 
for “Saints Westward” 


with the “colorful and heroic men and 
women who planted and watered the 
seed of faith in the western hemisphere.” 

Saints Westward tells us about such 
old friends as the Jesuit martyrs of 
North America, St. Rose of Lima, Kateri 
Tekakwitha, Junipera Serra, St. Peter 
Claver, Blessed Martin de Porres, Moth 
er Seton and St. Frances Xavier Ca- 
brini; it also treats of less well known, 
but equally fascinating, figures, such as 
the martyrs of Paraguay, St. Mariano of 
Quito, St. Toribio, St. Francis Solano, 
Blessed Sebastian Aparicio, Blessed John 
Massias, St. Louis Bertrand, Blessed 
Margaret Bourgeoys, Blessed Gregory 
Lopez, Blessed Philippine Duchesne 
and Samuel Mazzuchelli. The biograph- 
ical sketches are brief; the average is 
eight pages. Emphasis is on the human 
qualities and imitable virtues of the sub 
jects rather than on any superhuman 
austerities or elements of the miraculous 
—which are not omitted, but are not 
made to appear unduly important. This 
sort of treatment has resulted in very 
interesting and readable sketches. 

The style is easy and conversational, 
at times almost startlingly colloquial. It 
achieves the effect at which the author 
is aiming—it brings the saints into the 
family circle and makes them compan- 
ions with whom we can travel along the 
ordinary paths we must walk to get to 





heaven. Touches of humor lighten the 
pages at unexpected moments — some, 
what in the delightful manner of Father 
James Broderick, S.]. 

The strong and beautiful drawings by 
Sister Mary of the Compassion, OP. 
add a note of distinction to this thor. 
oughly satisfying book. 


Teresa and God 

Are Everything! 

Saint Teresa oF Avita, by Marcelle 
Auclair. Translated by Kathleen 
Pond. Pantheon. 457 pp. $4.95, 
Reviewed by Rev. Peter Rubbens 

It was rather surprising to find that 
Marcelle Auclair had written a book like 
this. In a 1947 list of moral evaluations 
of 50,000 French novels two of hers are 
listed as bad and the other three are 
accepted with more or less grave tes. 
ervations. Consequently this reviewer 
started reading with a little apprehen- 
sion. He soon found that Teresa of Avila 
has been caught in a powerful and un 
relenting spotlight. 

It seems that the author has been in 
love with St. Teresa from the days of 
her childhood. Having made an exhaus 
tive study of her writings and having 
visited—with special permission of the 
Holy Father—all the Carmels that Te 
resa founded, she follows her spiritual 
development and her every activity 9 
minutely that the reader seems to know 
and understand the Saint better than 
she could have been known and under 
stood when she lived. There is her in 
domitable and life-long determination 
in spite of ill health, ever coupled with 
humility and obedience; her growth in 
mental prayer, hampered first by her 
popularity and then by others’ lack of 
understanding. She reaches the height 
of contemplation and, joining “Mar 
and Martha” in herself, carries her sane 
tification into a most fruitful life of ac 
tion for the reform of the religious life. 
Whether her wrestling is with evil pri 
cess, devil, turbulent river, lax religious 
papal nuncio or self, she always comes 
out on top. But then, with her, all # 
nothing, Teresa is nothing, but Teres 
and God are everything. Divine inter 
vention is manifest in the success of her 
work, for she lives a life of love and 
converse with her Lord. Yet she insist 
on common sense. She is witty and 
an extraordinary way with people. 

Contrary to some other biographe 
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the author thinks that Teresa loved a 
male cousin in her youth, and she takes 
more literally than W. T. Walsh her 
statement that her original desire for 
perfection was guided by reason and not 
by love. With the modern historian’s 
unabashed frankness Auclair does not 
hide the evils of the time, as indeed she 
need not, but it can perhaps be said that 
all her love and admiration are for 
Teresa and her friends only, without 
giving any evidence that they extend to 
the Church of whom Teresa was so 
proud to call herself a daughter. She 
may have remained deliberately imper- 
sonal and herein lies perhaps the dif- 
ference between her book and Walsh's 
Saint Teresa of Avila, that the latter's 
tone of faith compels enthusiasm, while 
Auclair’s reader can draw his own con- 
clusions. 

We have here an altogether lovely, 
correct and penetrating portrait that will 
be classed among the finest lives of the 
Saint of Avila. 


Early Years in Life 

Of St. John Bosco 

Lams 1N Wo Fskins, by Eddie Doher- 
ty. Scribners. 228 pp. $3.25. 


Reviewed by Sister M. Teresa Roades, 
S.C.L. 


Challenging the attention of the reader 
from the very start with his description 
of the wild hordes of Italian boys and 
girls who frightened law-abiding citi- 
zens after the close of World War II 
—much as does Monsignor Carroll-Ab- 
bing in A Chance to Live—Mr. Doher- 
ty leads deftly in Part One of this biog- 
raphy to the causes of present-day juve- 
nile delinquency and ferocity, and then 
back a century to Don Bosco’s adven- 
tures with unfortunate boys. He thinks 
that Father Flanagan of America’s Boys’ 
Town was influenced by Saint John 
Bosco, but contrasts Father Flanagan’s 
dictum, “There is no such thing as a 
bad boy,” with John Bosco’s dismissal of 
some incorrigible lads. These were few, 
but they did exist, and Don Bosco would 
not tolerate them among the other boys. 

Part Two takes strong, clever Johnny 
Bosco through his early years of trials 
and hard work, of winning other chil- 
dren of his own age by tricks and acro- 
batic stunts and “magic” so that he 
could get them to pray the litanies or 
the rosary or visit the Blessed Sacra- 
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ment; through his struggles to get an 
education, his love for Don Calosso, his 
disappointments in the seminary priests 
and students, and up to the altar of God. 
The story sparkles with John’s acrobatic 
stunts and his use of them for the good 
of souls. His occasional loss of temper 
and his anger are doubly interesting in 
the life of a future saint. 

Part Three is devoted to the founda- 
tion of the Salesian society which sprang 
from the friendship of Don Bosco with 
a ragamufhn whom the sacristan drove 
out of church and had to bring back to 
the young priest. Each successive Sun- 
day saw ever increasing groups of boys 
playing, singing, watching and loving 
Don Bosco and. assimilating his lessons 
in religion. “Each boy was dear to Don 
Bosco. Each was a problem. Each was 
an adventure. Each was an inspiration— 
and an education—to him.” 

Mr. Doherty is fond of short, snappy 
sentences, and often concentrates a great 
deal of thought into one machine-gun 
series of nouns, adjectives and verbs. 
This book, which will be of interest to 
teen-agers as well as adults, is to be fol- 
lowed by two more volumes to conclude 


this biography of St. John Bosco. 


Nobleman Who Became 

Monk of Sahara Desert 

Tue Warrior Saint, by R. V. C. Bod- 
ley. Little, Brown. 302 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Edmond E. Bliven 


Charles de Foucald is a fascinating sub- 
ject for the biographer. His life reads 
like a fairy story. But in this story it is 
not a begger who becomes a prince. Fou- 
cald was a dissolute and wordly French 
nobleman who sacrificed wealth and so- 





St. John Bosco, from jacket 
for “Lambs in Wolfskins” 


cial position to live a life of prayer and 
extreme asceticism among the Arabs and 
Berbers of North Africa. It was not a 
natural indifference towards the things 
that money could buy that moved 
Charles to leave all for Christ’s sake and 
follow Him into the desert. It was love. 
The story of the working of that love 
in transforming the Viscount de Fou- 
cald into the Poor Man of the Sahara 


is a most moving one. 


One of the many paradoxes of Fou- 
cald’s life is the fact that he made only 
one convert in fifteen years in the Sa- 
hara, while at the same time his holi- 
ness so impressed his Mohammedan 
neighbors that they referred to him as 
“the holy man.” It is not without sig- 
nificance then, that this second recently 
published life of Charles de Foucald 
was written by a non-Catholic. R. V. C. 
Bodley’s biography is welcome because 
it will undoubtedly acquaint many new 
readers with Charles de Foucald. 


The author's enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject is apparent throughout the book. 
Unfortunately, however, enthusiasm is 
no substitute for originality and good 
writing. One would like to be able to 
say that Mr. Bodley has added signif- 
cantly to the picture of Charles de Fou- 
cald that Anne Freemantle has given us 
in her excellent life of Foucald, Desert 
Calling. But in this reviewer's opinion 
he has not. 

In the “acknowledgments” which pre- 
face her work, Miss Freemantle ex- 
presses her thanks “to Colonel R. Bod- 
ley for giving up his projected life of 
Charles de Foucald when he -learned 
that I was already ‘in book.’” A reading 
of The Warrior Saint leaves unanswered 
the question why he changed his mind. 


Woman's Effort to Farm 
in the Forests of Brazil 
BEYOND THE Great Forest, by Virginia 
Prewett. Dutton. 302 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Ellen D. Kistler 
Virginia Prewett, as she begins this frag- 
ment of autobiography, is a correspond- 
ent for the Washington Post struggling 
against the dictatorship of the Peron 
government in Buenos Aires. The con- 
stant tension and her feeling of ever in- 
creasing limitations of freedom made her 
seek an entirely new environment. 


What she chose was Fazenda Chavan- 
te, 500 acres in the Great Goias forest of 
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Brazil. Here she hoped to fulfill a dream 
of escape from all intrigue and strife and 
to build a model farm. Her ignorance 
of such primitive land, her dependence 
on unfaithful employees and her lack of 
capital changed her idyllic dream into 
a nightmare. It is small wonder that 
death seemed to her quite often as the 
only answer to her pressing perplexities. 

The project was surrounded by great 
physical dangers and threats which 
could be better endured than the dis- 
sension caused by her tenant, Manoel, 
who was her best farmer but a Com- 
munist. Miss Prewett tells us in many 
instances how Manoel’s deeds were di- 
rectly influenced by his Communist 
leaders. She decries the wasted men and 
wasted soil in Brazil, and claims that 
“the American people are deceived if 
they think we can buy our way out of 
openly leading the democratic forces of 
the world, . . . we must transmit an 
understanding of the principles of a free 
and responsible society to a backward 
people through an inspired leadership 
of our own.” 

Miss Prewett became so discouraged 
with her farming efforts that she left 
them to work with the International 
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Refugee Organization, but her concern 
for her tenants and the pull of the land 
drew her again to Chavante. When the 
price of rice collapsed in the midst of 
the mounting difficulties of harvesting 
her rice crop, she decided that her dream 
farm would never materialize. 

She returned to New York where she 
was able to establish a settled way of 
life. She closes her book with these 
words: “Part of my reason for going to 
the wilds was to seek relief... . I 
thought I would find solace in park-like 
forests and lush gardens on my farm. 
But easement came another way, 
through hardship and action. I discov- 
ered that only a heart can provide safe 
haven, a place never can.” 


Life of Controversy 

Leads to the Church 

My Roap to Certainty, by William C. 
Kernan. David McKay. 212 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mary Conrad 


As an Episcopalian minister William C. 
Kernan first became involved in public 
controversy when he offered the use of 
his parish hall in Bayonne to a speaker 
from the American Civil Liberties 
Union whom Mayor Hague of Jersey 
City was trying to keep out of New 
Jersey. His interest in the fight for civil 
liberties brought him to attacks on 
Mayor Hague and then on Father 
Coughlin. He became an active member 
of the Liberal Party, a frequent speaker 
in behalf of civil liberties and a frequent 
guest on the radio program “Author 
Meets the Critic.” 

Because of his religious beliefs he was 
consistently anti-Communist, and it was 
this which alienated him from many of 
his liberal friends and from the Liberal 
Party. At the same time he found that 
his belief that the Episcopal Church was 
Catholic, not Protestant, brought him 
into conflict with the majority of Epis- 
copalians. While he was doing parish 
work at St. James the Less, in Scarsdale, 
N.Y., he became a member of the Citi- 
zens Committee which brought forth 
evidence to show that the school system 
of that town was being influenced by 
Communists, and shortly afterwards be- 
came a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Because of Mr. Kernan’s past record 
and because his conversion coincided 
with his anti-Communist fight in Scars- 


dale, those who see the Catholic Church 


as a “fascist” organization will read this 
autobiography—if they read it—as a tee. 
ord of confusion and ultimate surrende; 
to authoritarianism. It is important fo; 
the reader to understand—and Mr. Ker. 
nan never makes the point explicitly, 
but I think he implies it clearly—thg 
because he is now a Catholic he has not 
changed his mind about Father Cough. 
lin, nor because he has attacked the 
Scarsdale school system as Communis 
infiltrated has he given up his concem 
for civil liberties. 

As a whole the book suffers from a 
sketchiness which leaves the reader 
wishing that the author had developed 
more fully the plentiful material which 
he presents. Where ideas are concerned, 
as in the passages on his religious be 
liefs and in the chapter on the Scarsdale 
school battle, he goes into detail which 
gives the reader a clear, sincere picture 
of the evolution of his beliefs. As for 
details of his personal life, there are only 
enough to make the reader feel that he 


wants more to complete the picture. Per- } 


haps the reader has no right to expect 
these, since the title of the book, My 
Road to Certainty, would indicate that 
it is concerned primarily with ideas. 


Pastor in Jersey City 
ParisH Priest, by Father LeRoy Mc 


Williams with Jim Bishop. McGraw- } 


Hill. 250 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Rev. Albert Ottenweller 


The priest-author of this book is prob- 
ably one of God’s noblemen, but as a 
writer he will never win a Nobel prize. 
Other authors have gotten away with 
describing their own priesthood by writ- 
ing with tongue in cheek. Father Mc- 
Williams elects to play it straight and 
this is his undoing. Humorous episodes 
come out unfunny; touching passages 
sound maudlin; the record of his pas 
toral accomplishments sounds conceited. 

His long term of priestly service, thir- 
ty-five years as assistant and pastor at 
St. Michael’s in Jersey City, has 
equipped the author with a rich reper 
toire of stories, experiences, parochial 
views and cliches. These strung one 
after another on a thread of biographical 
data make up the book. Father McWil- 
liams does not pause to color a scene 
nor round out a character; he always 
remembers another story. 

The book would have you believe 
that a parish priest is some sort of local 
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deity who knows all the answers and 
gets everything he wants. The pastor of 
St, Michael’s makes political deals with 
Mayor Hague, gets a city official elected 
just by standing next to him on a plat- 
form, defeats Protestant attempts to keep 
movies closed on Sunday, etc., etc. From 
the book you get the idea that a priest’s 
life is a merry-go-round of cuffing choir 
boys, administering the last rites in bars, 
calming insane people, kicking school- 
boys in the slats, giving the pledge to 
drunks—and that parish life could be sub- 
titled “Ma and Pa Kettle at Prayer.” 

Parish Priest will be read with delight 
by Father McWilliams’ beloved parish- 
ioners, as for the rest of us, at the risk 
of being barred forever from Jersey City, 
this reviewer votes, “No.” 


Airman and Soldier 

Tue Amazinc Mr. Doourtrie, by 
Quentin Reynolds. Appleton -Cen- 
tury-Crofts. 313 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 


Like too many modern “lives of great 
men,” this is merely another so-called 
popular biography. It is a surface pic- 
ture of one of America’s renowned avia- 
tors. The book reads easily and quickly 
—why shouldn’t it: look who wrote it. 
Even explanations of Doolittle’s con- 
tributions to aviation design, engineer- 
ing and science are suspenseful and fas- 
cinating when journalist Reynolds holds 
the pen. 

Reynolds highlights Doolittle’s early 
boxing days as a growing lad in Cali- 
fornia, his one-stop Florida to Los An- 
geles flight, his fight for 100-octane avia- 
tion fuel, his association with Billy 
Mitchell’s demonstration of the validity 
of air power. As in any book of this sort, 
troupes of the famous—all first-name ac- 
quaintances, of course—are on hand. 
Naturally the apex of the book is the 
history of Doolittle’s raid on Tokyo dur- 
ing World War II, for which he re- 
ceived the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 

After Doolittle realized that aviation 
was something more than racing and 
stunting he ever after operated on the 
“calculated risk” basis. To him, Rey- 
nolds says, his subordinates were never 
merely serial numbers and military units. 
This is what the author reveals of Doo- 
little’s character. 

As a writer, Quentin Reynolds is top- 
fight. As a biographer, he isn’t. _ 
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A very great part of the mischiefs that 
vex the world arise from words. 


Edmund Burke 


fhe MEANEST, shallowest, pettiest 
book of the year thus far is certainly 
Few Are Chosen by Norma Downey 
Ferraro (Harper's). After penning a vis- 
cious, perverted picture of convent life 
(described on the jacket as a “true, per- 
sonal story”) she protects herself with 
this cute little note: “No factual por- 
trayal is intended. . . .” 

Now that all the book trade organiza- 
tions involved in producing The Won- 
derful World of Books have finished 
patting backs may a malcontent inquire 
just how all this hoopla will produce 
more readers. As far as I can see, this 
anthology is designed to convert the 
converted and (good as it is) would 
scare off the non-reader it is supposed 
to attract. If publishers would take the 
money thrown away on this sort of an- 
nual effort designed to promote “read- 
ing” and “culture” and spend it promot- 
ing the good books on their lists, we 
would all be better off... . 

Easy winner of the worst title of the 
year contest, annually sponsored by this 
column as a public service, goes to Fa- 
ther Keller's new TV film, “Faith, Hope 
and Hogan.” . . . And while we are on 
the subject, I wish Father Keller would 
refrain from the comment: “Now he is 
not only doing good, but doing well!” 





“ST. PATRICK 
was a BAPTIST” 








DOCUMENTED MESSAGE through exten- 
sive research proves St. Patrick was an 
evangelical having no connection with 
Catholicism. 








STOP PUSHING! 


by DAN HERR 





> Attractive booklet 25 cents per copy, 
5 for $1.00 


DR. JOHN SUMMERFIELD WIMBISH 
BY Pa i 


Advertisement from “The Southern Baptist” 
“Oh, Paddy dear, and have you heard... .” 










More and more publishers seem to be 
using thinly disguised cardboard covers 
for their books in place of the more ex- 
pensive but far more durable cloth. I 
sympathize with their need for economy 
but I wish they could find other ways 
to economize—cut down salesmen’s ex- 
pense accounts, for example. . .. I keep 
hoping J. F. Powers would accept the 
fact that priests are human and find an- 
other gimmick to spark his writing. I, 
for one, am just a wee bit bored with 
his formula. You’re a big boy now, Mr. 
Powers, let’s have a little variety. . . . 

Flash: We have just heard an un- 
confirmed rumor that a convert was re- 
cently baptized without benefit of pho- 
tographers, press releases or press con- 
ferences. Furthermore he is not an ex- 
Red and does not plan on testifying for 
the McCarthy Committee, lecturing, 
writing a syndicated column for dioce- 
san newspapers, or even contributing to 
Father John A. O’Brien’s semi-annual 
convert anthology. . . . 

If Sheed and Ward want to bring 
about a better world why don’t they 
persuade Monsignor Ronald Knox to 
write a guide to the reading of the Bi- 
ble. . . . 1 am fed up with that horribly 
overworked “soldier’s soldier,” “writer's 
writer,” “dancer's dancer,” “musician’s 
musician.” It never did mean anything 
but constant repetition has made it 
downright silly. ... 

For a real jazzy slogan you could 
hardly do better than the Radio Replies 
Press: “Imitate the Jehova Witnesses— 
Sell Catholicism with Catholic Litera- 
ture.” . . . Man I know has come up 
with startling original idea for a new 
book to be entitled How the Other Half 
Lives or Having a Writer in the Family 
Is Not an Unmixed Blessing and to in- 
clude contributions by Mrs. Joe Breig, 
Mr. Louis Hasley, Mrs. William Walsh, 
Mr. John (Mary Perkins) Ryan and 
Mrs. Ed Willock. It may have been 
something he ate. . . . What have the 
Benedictines got against poor old Thom- 
as Merton? First Dom Aélred Graham 
in the Atlantic Monthly, then Dom 


(Continued on page 358) 
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European Explains U.S. 
For Other Europeans 
Tue Great AMERICAN Parape, by H. J. 

Duteil. Twayne Publishers. 321 pp. 

$3.75. 

Reviewed by Robert ]. Daly 
Since the time of Dickens’ tour of the 
United States and his subsequent Notes, 
Americans and their customs have been 
fair game for European writers to shoot 
at. In the last decade the gunfire has at 
times been almost deafening; fortunate- 
ly no one has been seriously injured. In 
The Great American Parade by H. J. 
Duteil, with an exceedingly smooth 
translation by Fletcher Pratt, we have 
a book which differs from the usual. 
Mr. Duteil is not out to attack Amer- 
icans and American institutions. His 
aim is to explain Americans and their 
customs, against the background of their 
country, for the average European read- 
er. Fortunately, Twayne Publishers saw 
it as a worthy book to be brought to the 
attention of Americans. It does us good 
to see ourselves as others see us even 
though the results are sometimes pain- 
ful. 

The author, a French Catholic lay- 
man, is impressed by the variety of our 
climate and the beauty of the Indian 
names incorporated into our language, 
and the early history and growth of 
America. In one of the best chapters in 
the book, “Fathers of the Nation,” he 
pays lavish compliments to the genius 
and breadth of vision of the founding 
fathers. The type of well educated, cul- 
tured, gentee! lord of the manor makes 
a marked impression on him; he deplores 
their passing from the scene and fre- 
quently holds them up in contrast to the 
modern American. 


In one brief chapter the author treats 
of the growth of unions and the role of 
the American worker. On the other 
hand he devotes two detailed chapters 
to American agriculture and farming 
methods. Here one has the impression 
he secured his observations not first 
hand, but from sources which were in 
conformity with his tastes and opinions. 

In “Education of the People” the au- 
thor sees the true threat of progressive 
education in the United States, but 
holds out much hope for the survival of 
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an “intellectual elite.” While his treat: 
ment of education should not offend, 
the section devoted to the American peo- 
ple is a most controversial one. The au- 
thor here makes an unpleasant distinc: 
tion between the pioneers and the immi- 
grants. Granting the’ heroic struggles of 
the pioneers, one cannot take seriously 
the author’s contention that the vast in- 
flux of immigrants to the United States 
did this country more harm than good. 
Or, as he would have it, that the immi- 
grants were entirely composed of the 
riffraff of every nation. 

The author’s categorical denunciation 
of the Irish and the Catholic Church 
in America is complete and superficial. 
In reporting on Negroes, the author 
submits statistics to show a great crime 
rate exists among them, but fails com- 
pletely to acknowledge the economical 
and educational conditions they live un: 
der. 

A considerable portion on the press 
devoted to letters to the editor is highly 
amusing and informative. Aside from 
those comments and the high regard he 
has for American critics and essay writ: 
ers, the author feels there have been no 
great strides forward in our art and cul- 
ture since the era prior to the Civil War. 

One must keep in mind that this book 
was written for Europeans as a guide to 
understanding Americans. It is unfor- 
tunate that the author did not permit 
himself to have more man to man con- 
tact with the varieties of Americans. We 
hope that European readers realize that 
the book is an aerial photograph of 
America rather than a detailed land- 
scape. 


Second Look at Speeches 
Made in “Campaign Heat” 
Mayor CaMpaIcn SPEECHES OF ADLAI 
E. Srevenson, with an introduction 
by the author. Random House. 320 
pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 
To a degree at least the old maxim con- 
cerning yesterday's newspaper can be 
applied to the re-reading of political 
speeches. This is not to deny that Mr. 
Stevenson has given some provocative 
and interesting food for thought in the 
publication of what he considered his 


major pronouncements during the preg. 
dential campaign. On the other hang 
the reader often wonders why so map 
pages were devoted to so little. For the 
sake of reader interest and lasting in. 
fluence this reviewer at least would haye 
desired that Mr. Stevenson had edited 
the chief principles of his beliefs and 
the means by which he sought to 
achieve his goals. 

One does not need to be rabidly par 
tisan to wish that once the points are 
made that Mr. Stevenson has many Re 
publican friends and would trust them 
with anything but political office, or that 
his opponent General Eisenhower un- 
doubtedly indulged in certain contradic. 
tory steps in view of the past practices 
of the Republican Party, the reader be 
spared repetition of them. 

It is true that the speeches were given 
in the heat of a campaign but it is pre 
cisely Mr. Stevenson’s position that 
“campaign heat” or no the candidate 
must talk sense. Yet a reading of the 
speeches shows that in many instances 
he forgets his own credo. 

There is, nevertheless, much in the 
book which should: be preserved and 
which should be constantly considered 
in the days ahead. Certainly the candi- 
dates approach to the Korean problem 
merits serious and intelligent re-reading 
wherein he calls upon all to analyze the 
possibilities which confront us in the 
Korean situation: Get Out, Expand the 
War, Patience and Perseverance. A 
must for the electorate as a whole should 
be the speech on political morality. All 
might well ponder this admonition: 
“Now, I say we must rid ourselves of 
the easy notion that the right man in 
one job solves all our problems. We 
need to level out this sharp. but narrow 
peak of citizen interest in politics and 
government in Presidential years with 
the long and deep valleys of apathy that 
lie in between.” 

The picture of Stevenson the man is 
yet to emerge—perhaps it is too much to 
expect that in this first crucible of n& 
tional testing he would be able to enur 
ciate goals, principles and means with 
sufficient clarity. It is not too much t0 
hope that in the next years Mr. Stever 
son will take to heart what he has writ 
ten in his Introduction, “The excitement 
of perpetual speechmaking is fatal to 
the exercise of the highest powers” and 
contribute clearer approaches to whit 
he has started to limn in this work. 
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An American Diplomat 

In Modern-Day Moscow 

A Winpow on Rep Souare, by Frank 
the Rounds, Jr. Houghton Mifflin. 304 
pp- $3.00. 

rave Reviewed by John J. O'Connor 


ited | A young magazine correspondent de- 
and § cided in 1947 that Russia was one of 
- to B the most dynamic nations in the world 
and that, in order to understand current 
pat- § international events, he needed to know 
ate # more about the U.S.S.R. He therefore 
Re gent three years at Harvard studying 
hem # the language and institutions of the So- 
that B yiet Union. In 1951 he was appointed 
un: § to our embassy in Moscow and spent 
dic eighteen months in first-hand observa- 
ices F tion of Russian life. Serialized in the 
‘be # American press, his diary is here pre- 
sented in book form. 
ven § As soon as he passed behind the Iron 
Pre § Curtain, Frank Rounds discovered that 
hat he could get along with the Russians by 
late means of a smile, a joke, a friendly ges- 
the B ture. He found that the hardest thing 


cS F to take was not the secret police, nor 

even slave labor, but the lie. He came 
the F io hate the cool willingness of the Krem- 
and F in to lie about anything, any hour; and 
red not only a willingness, but a rare ability 
adi to do so. This willingness and ability 
* seemed to him to be at the root of the 


oe whole inhuman Soviet system. 


the | Rounds visited the theaters, markets, 
the | Courts, museums and historic churches— 
A § and the Kremlin. He read Soviet news- 
uld | Papers, took side-trips to such places as 
All § Ichaikovsky’s home at Klin, investigated 
on: & the vicious “hate America” campaign, 
- of & attended a public funeral and looked in 
in @ 2 a chess championship match. He 
We @ noted that Communism, since it is based 
ow @ materialism, seemed to make people 
ind @ More selfish and self-centered. During 
‘ith @ bis stay in Russia, he felt that Evil ex- 
hat @ Sted as a Thing, as a Presence. 


He learned this vital lesson: the 
1 is § American people cannot sit back and 
to B safely assume that they will always be 
nt § On top. We must, he thought, “grow 
un § and conserve and purify, and work and 
ith B work, in order to preserve and deserve 
to § our place of world supremacy.” 


€” § The Rounds’ diary gives us a com- 


tit B petent, objective view of the long-suf- 
* fering Russian people as they are today. 





It isa book that should be required read- 
ing in our schools and colleges, and is 
tecommended to all readers. 


Juns, 1953 
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——Little Known Facts of History 





The unusual bits of American history given below are from Ir ALL 


STARTED witH CoLumBus, a scholarly new work by Richard Armour, 


A.B., C.D., E.F. Illustrations are by Campbell Grant. (McGraw-Hill. 115 
pp. $2.75.) 

















“California was discovered 
by John C. Fremont. This 
was thought unnecessary by 
the Mexicans and the In- 
dians who were living there, 
but they could not speak 
English and so did not 
count. . . . More important 
than the discovery of Cali- 
fornia was the discovery of 
gold, a soft metal which nev- 
ertheless comes in for some 
hard use.” 


“War finally broke out when 
some of the Southern states 
decided to secede. It was 
their firm belief that nothing 
succeeds like secession. .. . 
Lincoln, who was a kindly 
man, insisted that if there 
had to be a war it should at 
least be fought as decently 
as possible. It was therefore 
spoken of as the Civil War.” 


“ .. he went off to Darkest 
Africa where, despite the 
poor light, he bagged many 
magnificent specimens and 
brought them home for zoos 
and museums. One specimen 
of which he was especially 
proud was the bull moose, 
which he captured by speak- 
ing softly and then hitting it 
on the head with a big stick.” 
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“Attitudes of Science” 

Applied to Educators 

Procressive Epucarors AND ‘THE CaTH 
ouic Cuurcn, by Joseph McGlade, 

S.S.C. Newman. 164 pp. $3.25. 

Reviewed by William Mang, C.S.C. 
One does not have to read far in the 
writings of present-day pragmatic edu 
cators to find unwarranted assumptions, 
inconsistencies, and even contradictions 
in the philosophy they profess and in 
the theories they hold. There has been 
need for some time for a critical exam 
ination of their works, not only from the 
Catholic viewpoint, but from the point 
of view of what they themselves advo 
cate. Father McGlade in Progressive 
Educators and the Catholic Church ap 
plies the “attitudes of science” as criteria 
to some of the better-known books of six 
“progressive” educators and finds that 
these writers do not always practice 
what they preach. 

Specifically, Father McGlade’s book 
“is a study of how men, professing loy 
alty to and complete confidence in the 
scientific method, have actually in prac- 
tice applied that method when dealing 
with Catholicism.” In it he presents his 
examination of well-known works of 
Kilpatrick, Bode, Childs, Hook, Kallen 
and Brameld, and convincingly shows 
that these authors, if they at all con- 
sider Catholic education and the phi 
losophy on which it is based, are not 
always true to their own declared prin- 
ciples of scientific investigation: sifting 
and evaluating evidence, suspending 
judgment until facts and conditions are 
known and carefully weighed, being tol- 
erant and open-minded, and basing con- 
clusions on evidence. Father McGlade 
did not intend to make an exhaustive 
study of the writings he cites. But in 
pointing out serious defects in them, he 
has made a much needed contribution 
to Catholic education. 

A few points might have been cor- 
rected or improved. The number of 
Catholic schools is given on page eight 
as 112,000—which is almost ten times 
too many. Since many persons in educa- 
tion claim to be progressive, it would 
have been well to designate the writers 
considered by some other name or to 
differentiate them from others by cap- 
italizing “progressive.” This reviewer 


would be inclined to be less generous 
than Father McGlade who refers to 
some present-day educational techniques 





as “the great contribution of the Po 
gressive school.” These specific tech, 
niques are not mentioned, but if one of 
them is using the scientific method jp 
solving educational problems, then Fy. 
ther McGlade gives the “progressive 
school” too much credit. 


The Local Union 
As a Social Unit 
Tue Locat Union, by Leonard R 

Sayles and George Strauss. Harper 

269 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Matthew J. Flood 
The union, to the average member, js 
the bottom layer —his local —not the 
pyramid A.F.L. and C.L.O. organizations 
that catch the public eye. Any inves 
tigation of the local union should have 
possibilities in warm human interest- 
the relation between a worker and his 
fellows all united, more or less willing 
ly, in a common venture. 

IH1uman interest this book carries of 
extremely well. Largely descriptive, it 
breaks social science ground by offering 
what is asserted to be the first compre 
hensive portrait of an American local 
union as a social unit. As far as possible, 
the authors let the individual workers 
speak for themselves in their varying 
roles within the union: officer, shop 
steward, committeeman, dissenter. The 
quotations ring true, and they reveal 
how terribly human an institution the 
local is. The selfishness, the apathy, the 
personal ambition, the shortsightednes 
and lack of teamwork are all here—but 
so are the loyalty and devotion and serv 
ice and tremendous amounts of hard 
and thankless work that go into keep 
ing a local union successfully alive. 

It is regrettable that this book will re 
ceive its widest attention in the college 
classroom, not the marketplace. With 
out preaching, it expresses by tangible 
evidence a point that is missed by the 
paternalist employer and the nonunion 
employee alike—that the essence of what 
a union provides is not mere higher 
wages, but freedom—a voice, self te 
spect, some hand in his own destiny. 
The chapters on grievance handling- 
nine-tenths of a local union’s day-to-day 
business —show this with remarkable 
clarity. Within the limits of human ne 
ture it just doesn’t seem possible to de 
vise any other avenue by which a work 
er can effectively work off repression 
and secure redress. 
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Little in this study will inform the 
reader of the special problems presented 
by the typical A.F.L. craft local, or by 
the waterfront locals of current notori- 
ety. Practically all of the locals which 
the authors investigated were in the 
New England-New York area, and com- 
posed of factory workers. All practice 
gme semblance of real democracy. This 
economy of scope is all to the good, and 
vastly increases the value of the book. 


The Slave Trade, Mutiny 

And a Fine Point of Law 

Srave Mutiny, by William A. Owens. 
John Day. 312 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 


This book gives a fictionalized account 
of the revolt in 1839 of the slaves on the 
shooner Amistad and the subsequent 
litigation once famous, now almost for- 
gotten, which involved President Mar- 
tin Van Buren, ex-President John Quin- 
cy Adams, Chief Justice Taney and a 
host of other notables of the day. A 
wealth of detail gives a fair picture of 
the horrors of the slave trade in Africa, 
the nightmare voyage of a slave ship 
from Africa to the United States, the 
unbelievable complaceny of men of va- 
rious nationalities who lined their pock- 
ets with the results of the traffic in hu- 
man beings, the well-nigh fanatical zeal 
of the Abolitionists, and the pitifully 
futile struggle of the Protestant Amer- 
ican Missionary Society to help the Af- 
ticans by bringing them to an under- 
standing and acceptance of Christianity 
and the Christian way of life. 

A reproduction of a painting in the 
possession of the New Haven Colony 
Historical Society shows Cinque, leader 
of the revolt, to have been a fine, up- 
standing young man. His strengths and 
weaknesses are fairly brought out by the 
author as well as his inability to under- 
stand the people and customs of Amer- 
ica. His tenderness with the three chil- 
dren held captive with the other slaves 
is one of the bright spots of the narra- 
tive. After disposing of the crew of the 
ship, Cinque seems to have had but one 
desire, to reach Africa and his kinfolk 
as soon as possible. Because of his ignor- 
ance of navigation and the treachery of 
one Montes, the ship was brought in- 
stead to Montauk Point off the coast of 
Connecticut. The need for food and 
fresh water made her capture inevitable, 
especially since all of the slaves except 
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Cinque were secretly hoping that they 





would be captured. 

The Spanish owners were eager to 
recover their cargo and there were many 
Americans who felt the justice of their 
claim, but on the other hand there were 
those who insisted that men could not 
be property. The case was carried from 
court to court until finally it reached the 
Supreme Court and there John Quincy 
Adams in decisive and clearcut fashion 
put the case for Cinque and his com- 
panions. 

While the style of author William A. 
Owens is not distinguished, there is suf- 
ficient action in his writing to make the 
chronicle readable and interesting. 


On Monarchy 

And Monarchs 

Gop Save THE Queen, by Allan A. 
Michie. William Sloane. 396 pp. 
$5.00. 
Reviewed by Sr. M. Ambrose, B.V.M. 


Here is a delightfully readable account 
of the development and functioning of 
the British monarchy. The author Allan 
Michie, an American living in England, 
has called into play the rich royal pag- 
entry, the storied traditions, the sym- 
bolic ceremonials which have surround- 
ed the life and actions of British kings 
and queens through the centuries. “As 
they progressively stripped their mon- 
arch of political power,” writes Mr. 
Michie, “the British—with their happy 
knack of drawing on the best of the past 
to give authority and point to the needs 
of the present—have carefully retained 
much of the color, customs and tradi- 





Cinque: The cargo mutinied 


tions that are inalienably linked to their 
throne. . . .” 

God Save the Queen is a revealing 
book, informative and instructive: it 
presents the complex, highly organized 
structure of government in which the 
monarch “reigns but does not rule.” In 
his chapters “The Crown and the Peo- 
ple,” “The Monarchy in Action,” “The 
Monarchy on Parade,” the author estab- 
lishes for the reader the concept of con- 
stitutional monarchy as held by the 
British, and the relationships of the 
Crown to the people, which relation- 
ships are so beautifully symbolized by 
the ring ceremony at the Coronation. 

God Save the Queen is also an in- 
timate narrative. Throughout the book 
are numerous details of royal family liv- 
ing and routine, and delightful anec- 
dotes of Queen Elizabeth, of her father 
George VI, of Philip, Duke of Edin- 
burgh and Royal Consort, of the late 
Queen Mary, of the Princess Margaret. 
Especially effective is the author's ap- 
preciation of George VI, the People’s 
King, who carried the burden of mon- 
archy during and after the trying 
months of the blitz over England. 

An interesting and commendable fea- 
ture of the book is the author’s adept- 
ness in weaving historic fact and event 
into his narrative at logical times and 
places. God Save the Queen appears at 
an opportune time. It is most enjoyable 
reading. 


The Foreign Legion 
Marcu or Die, by Howard Swiggett. 

Putnam. 239 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Desmond Lonergan 
This chronological history of the French 
Foreign Legion is accurate. It gives the 
reader as realistic a picture of that storied 
and varied band as he could hope to 
have. The glorious episodes of the Le- 
gion are graphically yet laconically told, 
for the Legion’s valor at Camerone and 
Magenta needs no gilding. 

Many of the misconceptions im- 
pressed on the general public by films 
and spurious books are herein corrected. 
For instance, untrue is the notion that 
many have about the brutality of the 
officers. Since no one can expect the 
sordid part of man’s nature to lie dor- 
mant in the Legion, unpleasant things 
are necessarily—from a historian’s view- 
point—dealt with. It is good, however, to 
read how such an heterogeneous group 
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of men stood bareheaded and reverent at 
the burial of a legionnaire who in life 
had been truly religious. The same men 
who so often tasted the dregs of life 
could bring roses to Lyautey on a cap 
tured hilltop, Perhaps the best lesson to 
be learned from this book is the devo 
tion and unity presented in a legion of 
numerous races and creeds, 

The reference to an improbable priest 
whom someone in Europe supplied with 
funds sufficient to pay men fifty frances 
to be baptized is so obviously false as to 
be unobjectionable. 


Why Women Collect 

Men's Life Insurance 

Tee Narurnat Supenorrry or Wom 
un, by Ashley Montagu. Macmillan. 

205 pp. $3.50. 

Review by Sister M. Cecilia, B.V.M. 
Dr. Ashley Montagu comes among us 
with no ulterior motive showing, no fa 
vor to beg and no ax to grind. His pur 
pose is to establish better understanding 
between men and women. [lis thesis, 
explained and expanded from its orig 
inal publication in The Saturday Re 
view of Literature, now seems less new, 
and somewhat less startling than it at 
first did. It is this: woman is by nature, 
socially, emotionally, intellectually and 
physically the superior sex. Man, also 
by nature, is resentful of his mate's su 
periority. He is jealous of her ability to 
bear the child. Because of the limita 
tions set upon her by the rearing of the 
child, he has been able to seize the 
strategic, dominant position, to hold it 
and to compel society to accept it as evi 
dence of his natural superiority. 

The key expression is “natural” or 
biological superiority. This is hard to 
prove. The naturally superior being is 
better adapted to the environment, more 
ht to survive. Data to show physical su 
periority are easily found, but they are 
not conclusive. A parade of women who 
have been successful in business or in 
the professions is not evidence of intel 
lectual superiority. Emotional and social 
traits are doubly confusing—their meas 
urement is doubtful, and natural endow 
ment and experience are so intertwined 
that they can scarcely be distinguished. 

This book, for all its brave thesis, 
leaves us at the point to which the psy 
chologists have brought us—at the real 
ization that our race's customs, habits 
and prejudices concerning men and 
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women can hardly be separated from 
the actual differences between them. It 
should not therefore be dismissed as su- 
perfluous, however. It shows that the 
subject can be discussed at the popular 
level without emotion. Its conclusion is 
a fine plea for tolerance, sympathy and 
understanding between the sexes. If 
women are to take their places on the 
board of directors they must learn to 
distinguish between all loves of duty or 
desire, and the pure Christian love of 
benevolence. Dr. Montagu fails to ac 
cord religion any place in developing 
this love, and that is a serious omission. 
In fact, his singling out of St. Paul 
seems to put religion on the prejudiced 
side of the argument. But he does ac 
knowledge that when humankind is en 
lightened with the glow of fraternal 
charity there exist no conflicts among 
ages, or races, and certainly none be 
tween women and men. 


How Men Contrive 

To Dominate Women 

‘Tue Seconp Sex, by Simone de Beau 
voir. Knopf. 732 pp. $10.00. 

Reviewed by Francis ]. Braceland 
“Then from woman's point of view I 
shall describe the world in which wom 
en must live and thus we shall be able 
to envisage the difficulties in their way 
as, endeavoring to make their escape 
from the sphere hitherto assigned to 
them, they aspire to full membership in 
the human race.” Thus does the author 
set forth her purpose in the introduction 
to this brilliant, confused and angry 
tome. One hears in the background the 
clank of chains and the crack of whips 
as women move down through the cen- 
turies, lost, alone and “dethroned by pri- 
vate property.” 

This lady is cross about woman and 
her lot, intelligent, discerning, partisan 
and scholarly as madam is. An agregee 
in philosophy from the Sorbonne, the 
young lady is a classmate and, I fear to 
say it aloud, a follower of Sartre. As she 
sees it, woman is “the other,” a being 
who has little reality or standing except 
in relation to man. 

Book One, entitled “Facts and Myth,” 
treats many matters. There is a rather 
full discussion of asexual reproduction 
in the lower animals and through it the 
background music seems to have in it a 
longing and an implied threat of par- 
thenogenesis. There is an historical sec- 


tion that traces the ladies from the tine 
of the Nomads through the Freng, 
Revolution, the job and the vote, Othe, 
sections are concerned with myth 
dreams, fear and idols, and with th 
myth of woman as exemplified in fye 
authors. 

Book Two is concerned with the fo. 
mative years of the girl, normal an( 
pathological, and then with her sity. 
tion in life as married woman an( 
mother, from maternity to old age, with 
excursions to consider prostitutes and 
hetairai and woman’s situation and char. 
acter. It is also concerned with justifice. 
tions and, in one chapter, the author 
discusses The Mystic and misses the 
idea rather completely. Part VII of Book 
Two considers Liberation. 

The psychiatrist reading this book is 
moved by many conflicting ideas. While 
impressed by the authors capabilities 
and insight, he notes that she has read 
a great deal of psychoanalysis, but she 
apparently has missed much of its mean: 
ing, as she proceeded heavily forward 
repeating her central theme of the de 
gradation and abuse of the female. 

Children “enrich” the woman's life 
but that is about as far as we go with 
those important beings. The practical 
considerations advanced against abor 
tion, the author states, are without 
weight—the moral considerations end in 
the old Catholic argument about the 
soul of the unborn child. Of a Doctor 














Roy, who would regard abortion as a 
crime, she says: “When these ‘right 
thinking’ physicians are lauding mater 
nity, however, they state that the fetus 
forms a part of the mother’s body, that 
it is not a parasite living at the latter’ 
expense. How lively anti-feminism stil 
is can be judged by the eagerness of 
certain men to reject everything favor 
able to the emancipation of women!” 
The proper review of this book would 
in itself constitute a small volume 
Whether it is the great book which some 
of the critics have stated it to be or 
whether it is the wail of a feminist will 
be, for the present at least, a matter of 
the personal opinion of the reader. Cer 
tainly, philosophically the author will 
meet with little agreement among Chris 
tian readers. Bright as she is, Simone de 
Beauvoir gives the impression that this 
book of hers is only a way station on @ 
road which may take her at a later date 
to a greater understanding of the reality 
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Poetry and Prose 
Of Gerard Hopkins 
A Horxins Reaper, edited by John 

Pick. Oxford University Press. 317 

pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by Rev. Thomas J. Grady 
If, when you hear the exaggerated roar 
of a jet plane, you look up to the sound, 
you will see a serene and empty sky. 
The plane will already be far beyond 
its sound. You will trace it only by scan- 
ning far ahead of the sound. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins passed 
through the world of letters like a jet 
plane. The sound of his fame came long 
after his passing. Today he is modern, 
even avant-garde. Those looking for 
freshness read him. It takes a deliberate 
effort of the mind to place him with 
Tennyson as a contemporary. When 
Hopkins died in 1889 only a handful of 
people had read the body of his poems. 

John Pick’s Reader contains about 
two-thirds of Hopkins’ poems and selec- 
tions from the letters and journals. The 
selection has been careful and judicious. 
The best poems are here and the more 
significant and more frequently quoted 
passages of Hopkins’ prose are here. By 
now, a bibliography of writing about 
Hopkins would fill a volume as large as 
that of the 1918 Poems. But, of course, 
more important than anything about 
Hopkins are the writings of Hopkins 
himself. Therefore this relatively inex- 
pensive, handy, handsome, expertly 
fashioned Reader is a very worth-while 
book. 

Hopkins’ prose is notable in three 
ways: as an adjunct to the poems and 
as a body of critical thought; as writing 
of remarkable strength and beauty; as a 
revelation of the man. 

His “Preface” to the Poems, a letter 
to Robert Bridges on “sprung rhythm,” 
one to Baillie on the three kinds of 
“poetry” are important to the under- 
standing of Hopkins’ own poetry. So 
also are his discussions of poetic theory, 
of diction, his definitions of inscape. 
His theories are greatly illuminated 
when he applies them to the poetry of 
Tennyson (in whom he finds a lack of 
depth), Whitman (whom he found 
most like himself but who repelled 
him), Milton, Shakespeare (whom he 
reverenced), and Keats (whom he de- 
fended). 

Hopkins’ prose reveals that for him 
there was something buried in nature— 
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in a bird, a leaf, in a man—so wonder- 
ful, so impregnated with truth and gran- 
duer and joy that the communication of 
that something—that inner secret—that 
“inscape” should be undertaken only 
with an austere earnestness that amount- 
ed to reverence. No effort at technical 
skill was too great. Lack of integrity was 
never to be tolerated. Always desired, 
not always granted, inspiration, “sweet 
fire ... strong spur” is the “mother of 
immortal song.” Without it, there can 
be only a shell of verse. 

Hopkins’ prose is sober; yet it has a 
masculine beauty that is worthy of the 
poet and true to him. He can describe 
the curl of a wave or the drift of a cloud 
in bare, hard words. His language is 
trenchant and unyielding when he at- 
tacks an opinion or a line of verse of 
Bridges or Patmore; yet at the same time 
it somehow conveys an overriding sense 
of unsentimental but dogged affection. 

Hopkins was so sensitive, so idealistic 
that he* was bound to encounter great 
suffering. For the sake of the ideals 
which he apprehended at once so deli- 
cately and so grandly he had to throw 
himself against his surroundings, the 
media of expression, against his friends, 
against himself. He was wounded as 
lesser people cannot be. 

But he sang as lesser men cannot sing. 
And he sang for Christ “the true-love 
and bridegroom of men’s souls.” For 
being, as he called himself, “gall . . . 
heartburn” he knows that Christ can “be 
a dayspring to the dimness of us.” 


Miscellaneous Essays 

On Literature and Art 

Prop.e, Paces AND Books, by Gilbert 
Highet. Oxford University Press. 277 
pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Gertrude Collins 


Thirty of the radio talks delivered by 
Gilbert Highet in 1952 under the spon- 
sorship of the Oxford University Press 
now appear in revised and enlarged 
form in the volume People, Places and 
Books. Mr. Highet is a classical scholar 
and writer whose comprehensive critical 
scope ranges over the world of litera- 
ture and art. 

In a miscellany of such wide variety 
there is seldom a unifying thread with 
which the author can draw together the 
fabric of his thought. To avoid the un- 
selective and the merely random is some- 
thing of a fine art for the writer who is 
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neither pointing up a particular school 
nor dealing with any set of key figures 
in a given period. Mr. Highet neatly 
side-steps these hazards by choosing to 
discourse on books of a uniformly high 
standard and on topics which “open up 
some question of broad literary or social 
interest,” by-passing both the merely 
popular and the superficial. 

Inquiry is made into the personalities 
behind such specialized works as Henry 
Fowler’s Modern English Usage and 
Sir William Osler's The Principles and 
Practice of Medicine. Here, and else- 
where, Mr. Highet can project his pic- 
tures with a single line. In Fowler “you 
would have recognized one of a long 
line of English eccentrics which begins 
with Chaucer and is still flourishing in 
the person of Mr. Churchill.” Of Sir 
William: “He lived like Prokofieff’s mu- 
sic: you know that angular excitement 
which is so seldom calm and rich, al- 
ways so effortful.” 

Poets like Jeffers and Masefeld whose 
work is in eclipse are re-evaluated; the 
complexity of T. S. Eliot is intensified 
by contrast with the immaturity of 
Christopher Fry; the Hutchins-Adler 
collaboration is taken to task for the “ar- 
bitrariness and occasional freakishness” 
of the selection and editing of Great 
Books of the Western World; the es- 
sence of Oxford is captured in two nos- 
talgic pieces. 

The overall tone of each essay is 
scholarly and reflective. Mr. Highet’s 
ideas—always independent and provoca- 
tive—have the further virtue of being re- 
freshingly unopinionated, and every- 
where his judgments are illuminated by 
his vast knowledge of the past. He be- 
lieves that the best in literature is for us 
all “if we will use our minds, and resist 
the tempters, both the cruel and the 
kind.” 


Posthumous Essays 
Of George Orwell 
Sucu, Such Were THE Joys, by George 

Orwell. Harcourt, Brace. 230 pp. 

$3.50. 

Reviewed by Mary T. Giesselmann 
These essays, found among George Or- 
well’s papers after his death in 1950, 
bear little relation to each other, but 
they all contain provocative ideas on pol- 
itics, poetry, literary criticism. The writ- 
ing is at times humorous, often beau- 
tiful and always interesting. 
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An account of Orwell’s prep school 
days, contained in the longest essay, is 
not unusual. Seeing the somewhat sadis- 
tic headmaster and his wife through the 
author's eyes, the reader can only de- 
spise their bourgeois snobbishness. But 
Orwell was scarcely an endearing pupil. 
Until he was fourteen, he says, he be 
lieved in God, though he feared and 
hated Him as he hated Jesus and the 
Hebrew patriarchs. From this age on 
Orwell set his back against religion as 
dogmatically as the dogmatically-minded 
people he condemns. 


Orwell objects to Catholicism because 
it interferes with freedom. He has some 
unkind things to say of Chesterton after 
he became a Catholic. Another strike 
against the Church which Orwell makes 
is that its dogmatic teaching interferes 
with a Catholic writing good novels. 
“How many Roman Catholics have been 
good novelists?” he asks. 

But despite a blind spot, which he 
admits Englishmen are quite capable of 
living happily with—“the world famed 
hypocrisy of the English,” he calls it— 
Orwell is intrinsically honest. In a most 
provocative essay on the novelist Henry 
Miller, which is magnificently entitled, 
“Inside the Whale,” he points out that 
Miller recognizes the fact that he is in- 
side the whale. Aware that freedom is 
fast dying and that a totalitarian world 
is almost here, Miller allows himself to 
be swallowed. Of this passive acceptance, 
this standing aloof from the evil that is 
enveloping us, Orwell says, “It is a spe- 
cies of quietism, implying either com- 
plete unbelief or else a degree of belief 
amounting to mysticism.” This  state- 
ment illustrates this reader’s contention 
that Orwell’s prejudice prevented his 
full mental and spiritual development. 
We Catholics believe that we live in- 
side a Body, not a whale’s but Christ’s, 
believe that within it we function as 
individual members of a society that is 
meant to incorporate the world. Like 
Miller and Orwell, many of us believe 
that a totalitarian world is almost upon 
us, a “totalitarian” world for the devil 
in godless Communism or “totalitarian” 
for Christ in Christ. At this point Or- 
well unknowingly touched a profound 
truth. Pius XII expressed it fully when 
he said in his Encyclical on the Mystical 
Body, “In this Body we do not live for 
ourselves alone but in mutual co-opera- 
tion with our fellow members, helping 


each other for the more perfect build 
ing up of the whole.” Orwell glimpses 
without recognition the idea and com. 
pares it to living “inside the whale.” 

“Inside the Whale,” is followed by 
the final essay, quite different in tone 
but still Orwell's. It is called “England, 
Your England” and is a discerning and 
charming portrait of England in which 
he compares England to a “stuffy Vic. 
torian family.” Though less sentimental, 
it sounds the same note that Rupert 
Brooke struck when he wrote: “If | 
should die, say only this of me/There 
is a spot that is forever England.” 


Symposium Revealing 

Timeliness of Newman 

A Newman Symposium, edited by Vic- 
tor R. Yanitelli, S.J. Renascence So 
ciety. 169 pp. $2.00. 

Review by Ignatius P. Bechtold, CLP. 
To commemorate the centenary of The 
Idea of a University, the Catholic 
Renascence Society devoted its 1952 
meeting to a discussion of John Henry 
Newman. A Newman Symposium, pre- 
senting seventeen papers read on that 
occasion, covers practically every aspect 
of Newman, man and author, as the 
major index divisions will indicate: 
“The Idea of a University,” “Newman, 
the Inner Man,” “Newman, the Man of 
Letters.” 

If I were to assign a sub-title to this 
collection, it would be “The Timeliness 
of Newman.” For we find discussions 
of his educational theories and achieve- 
ments balanced against modern Amer- 
ican theory and practice, secular and 
Catholic. As a result, the Idea emerges 
as a distinctively vital book. 

There are, moreover, critical evalua 
tions of Newman’s meaning for today 
in terms of the various genre of his 
works. For instance, John E. Wise, S.J. 
considers A Grammar of Assent as an 
antidote to present day relativism; while 
Alvan Ryan finds significant agreement 
in the critical views of Newman and 
T. S. Eliot with regard to literature, cul- 
ture and religion. 

In a work of this scope it is to be ex 
pected that much of the data would be 
well known. But here and there one 
comes across a fact or a relation that 
even long personal study of Newman 
has left unnoticed. This is especially 
true of A. D. Culler’s description of the 
Newman papers at the Birmingham 
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Oratory, “one of the most extensive and 
yaluable literary remains available to 
modern scholarship.” 

All too often a literary symposium of- 
fers nothing original or enlightening. 
This is a refreshing exception. The au- 
thors, competent students of Newman 
all, richly share their own insights and 
conclusions with the reader. Teachers 
of Newman, of the Catholic Revival, of 
Victorian prose, and serious students of 
Newman will find this collection read- 
able and rewarding. 


History of the Church 

in the Fourth Century 

Tue CuurcH IN THE CurisTIAN Ro- 
MAN Empire, by J. R. Palanque, G. 
Bardy and P. de Labriolle. Translated 
by Ernest Messenger. Macmillan. 731 
pp. $9.00. 


Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.]. 


No one will lay down this scholarly and 
instructive work without a feeling of 
wonder at the vitality of the Church 
even in her infancy. Every movement 
and tradition which finally gave form to 
the Church in the early centuries seems 
to have passed through the crucible of 
misunderstanding, persecution and in- 
ternal chaos. She lived through it all, 
and, indeed, was the brighter and bet- 
ter for it. Certainly battle and triumph 
is the theme of this large volume of 
more than seven hundred pages as it 
unfolds the life of the Church through 
the fourth century. 

The first part of the work, really the 
first volume, deals particularly with 
the endless forms of heresy attacking 
Christ’s nature and personality. As is in- 
variably the case with heresy, all these 
petty groups soon formed political fac- 
tions. Particularly unwholesome was the 
peculiar type of Caesaro-papism which 
afflicted the Eastern Church from the 
very beginning of Constantine’s reign. 
It meant the domination of the State 
over the Church and, as a consequence, 
either the Catholic or the heretic, de- 
pending on the emperor’s profession of 
faith, might be prosecuted as a rebel. 

It may come as surprise that Constan- 
tine’s ecclesiastical policies were very 
largely dictated by a desire to bring 
peace and security to the empire rather 
than by zeal for the Church’s welfare, 
though that too played a part. Still 
greater new light is thrown on Julian, 
the Apostate, who granted religious tol- 
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eration to every faith in the empire be- 
cause such toleration meant disunion in 
the Church, a goal toward which he 
was working. There was a deplorable 
amount of chaos and violence in the 
manner in which bishops were set up 
and deposed at the whim of usurpers of 
spiritual jurisdiction. It was a disorder 
far more serious than the struggle over 
lay investiture in a later century. 

In the second part, or second volume, 
the main theme is the origin and early 
growth of monastic life. Here also there 
was much violence and lack of disci- 
pline before a stable organization was 
established, and order and decent re- 
spect brought to the monks. The authors 
evaluate justly the endless legends that 
have grown up around early monastic 
figures. 

Through all the confusion, however, 
there are many clear proofs that eccle- 
siastical leaders did look upon Rome as 
the Apostolic Church. Many appeals 
were carried to Rome as the court of 
final appeal, though generally the im- 
pression is created that Rome did not 
enjoy the full respect due to the pri- 
macy of the pope. Greater and longer 
struggles were needed before that dog- 
ma would be established definitively. 

A word of commendation should be 
given to Dr. Ernest C. Messenger. The 
many tedious yet necessary footnotes, 
the detailed bibliography for each chap- 
ter and the index, must have been a tax 
on the patience of the translator, but 
the result is an excellent piece of work. 
Scholars and serious students of history 
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will welcome this volume as something 
far more than any mere synthesis of 
former gleanings and familiar facts. It 
is a worthy continuation of The His- 
tory of the Primitive Church, also trans- 
lated by Doctor Messenger. 


British Foreign Policy 

In World of Superpowers 

Tue Foreicn Poricy oF THE BrrrisH 
Lazsour GovERNMENT, 1945-1951, by 
M. A. Fitzsimons. University of Notre 
Dame Press. 182 pp. $3.25. 


Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


At the end of World War II, Britain 
was a’ power with world interests rather 
than a world power. The Germans lost 
the war, it is true, but the cost to British 
industrial and military preeminence was 
tremendous. Britain was reduced to the 
status of a great power between two su- 
perpowers. The foreign policy of the 
Labour Government was to adjust im- 
perial interests to imperial commitments. 
“Though the record of the Labour Gov- 
ernment ended in several failures,” 
writes Fitzsimons, “failure was not writ 
large over its whole record.” 

It is the author's thesis, competently 
and expertly developed, that the La- 
bour Government’s foreign policy was 
Churchillian in its major outlines al- 
though what determined policy was 
specific circumstances and interests. The 
continuity of foreign policy ensued be- 
cause the interests remained despite the 
change in governments. 

The problems facing the Labour Gov- 
ernment were extensive. Some she fore- 
saw, such as the strategic position of 
post-war Germany, and others, such as 
the rise of Asian nationalism, she did 
not. Because of her world interests, 
Britain held aloof from European plans 
of federation and union. “Britain,” said 
Bevin, “has to be in both places; she has 
to be and must remain in the center of 
the Commonwealth itself and she must 
be European.” This dilemma caused 
Britain and her allies, notably France 
and the United States, to quarrel on 
certain issues. Britain’s unilateral de- 
valuation of the pound without consult- 
ing Europe injured the cause of coop- 
eration there, and her recognition of 
Communist China injured the cause of 
cooperation here. 

On the debit side the Labour Gov- 
ernment permitted a number of states to 
leave the empire without suggesting al- 
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ternatives, damaged her hegemony in 
the Middle East by not adjusting her 
new imperial position to the new times, 
and irresponsibly handled the Palestine 
question. On the credit side the Labour 
Government promoted the Brussels and 
North Atlantic Treaties, kept the Rus- 
sians out of the Mediterranean and, 
prior to the Truman Doctrine, helped 
keep Greece and Turkey free. 


Josh Billings 
Uncrie Sam’s Uncre Josn, edited by 


Donald Day. Little, Brown. 243 pp. 

$4.00. 

Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 
America has produced her share of hu- 
morists. Few, however, have held pop- 
ular interest past their own generation, 
and it may be that Josh Billings shares 
the common fate. But for students of 
the history of humor this is a good book. 

Donald Day has contributed an intro- 
duction and commentary liberally rein- 
forced from his subject’s own writings. 
Billings was born Henry Wheeler Shaw 
on April 21, 1818, in Lanesboro, Mas- 
sachusetts, and grew up like many an- 
other New England boy under the sha- 
dow of the New England conscience. 
Perhaps revolt against this strait jacket 
drove him toward a career of comedy. 
He was admitted to Hamilton College 
at Clinton, New York. Dismissed in his 
sophomore year for a prank, and equal- 
ly dismissed by his family, the future 
humorist wandered west, took trips to 
Missouri and Kansas, lectured on mes- 
merism in Ohio, played practical jokes 
on the credulous, and generally had a 
good time. He never lacked for humor 
at the expense of someone else. 

After his marriage he started to write 
comic scripts for various newspapers. He 
earned $1.50 for the first piece he sold— 
a fact that may encourage contemporary 
writers. Lecturing paid well sometimes, 
and at other times left him flat. For 
twenty years, from 1865 to 1885, he 
read his lectures to large audiences and 
wrote his humorous sketches. His take 
off on the Old Farmer’s Almanac, called 
Josh Billings’ Farmer's Allminax, be- 
came his best selling success. 

Distorted definitions, outrageous puns 
and odd turns ‘in statement were his 
main stock in trade. Sometimes he re- 
sembles, though distantly, some _pas- 
sages in Mark Twain. This book is an 
excellent sampling of his work. 
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Essential Thoughts 

In Madison’s Writings 

Tue Comprere Mapison, edited by 
Saul K. Padover. Harper. 361 pp. 
$4.00. 
Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


The editor of this timely volume is to 
be congratulated for a neat job of pre- 
senting for popular consumption the ba- 
sic writings of Madison. He is a thinker 
worth knowing. His reflections on so- 
ciety and government are precise, per- 
spicacious and instructive. These pas- 
sages of Madison, selected because they 
are representative and because they are 
strikingly contemporary, are political 
gems. The word “Complete” in the title 
should not be taken in the sense of en- 
tire. Rather it is meant in the sense that 
the essential opinions of Madison neces- 
sary to comprehend his thought are in- 


cluded. 

Madison never attempted to system- 
atize his reflections on government. 
Hence, he is not to be condemned for 
failing to do what he never intended to 
do, namely construct a well integrated, 
logical order of thought. Because Madi- 
son wrote voluminously and over such 
a long period of time—he died at the 


age of eighty-five—it is inevitable that © 


there are contradictions in his writings, 
The interested and busy reader is jp- 
debted to Padover for the logical ar. 
rangement of Madison’s literary remains 
—those previously published and some 
unpublished. 

Moderation permeates Madison’ 
thinking. On most questions he assumes 
a middle position. He ascribes neither 
to the total human depravity views of 
Hamilton nor to the human perfectibil- 
ity views of Wilson. He tempered Cal- 
vanism with Enlightenment. 

Madison believed that vox populi 
should rule but, as he wrote in the Fed- 
eralist, “experience has taught mankind 
the necessity of auxiliary precautions.” 
He strove to protect the minority against 
an often ignorant and tyrannical major- 
ity. It is in this connection that he de- 
veloped his philosophy of federal repub- 
licanism in which power would be so 
divided that factions and interests would 
neutralize one another. His scheme for 
political betterment was not simply 
mechanistic, for to suppose, he wrote, 
“that any form of government will se- 
cure liberty or happiness without any 
virtue in the people, is a chimerical 
idea.” 





Sociology Text 
Tue Score AND Meruop oF Sociot- 


ocy, by Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey. 
Harper. 556 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Eva J. Ross 


This is the first volume of a promised 
three volume work by Father Furfey, 
head of the Sociology Department of 
The Catholic University of America, 
who seems to have reversed completely 
his ideas on sociology as expressed in 
The Mystery of Iniquity, a popular 
work which he published not many 
vears ago. The present volume is not, 
however, reading for the general public, 
but rather an excellent introductory text 
to place in the hands of undergraduate 
majors in sociology who are under com- 
petent direction, and of beginning stu- 
dents in graduate departments of so- 
ciology who lack the training available 
in the better undergraduate departments 
of our colleges and universities. It well 
deserves a place alongside the accepted 
works on social research. 


In successive chapters, Father Furfey 
discusses the various viewpoints on the 


nature of sociology, the nature of scien- 
tific knowledge in general, and the prob- 
lem of value judgments in the social sci- 
ence fields. These are followed by chap- 
ters on definitions of sociology; produc- 
tive thinking; logical structure in scien- 
tific work; induction; statistical analysis; 
case studies; the cultural method; the 
experimental method; tests, scales and 
questionnaires; the use of written 
sources; and the development of socio- 
logical systems. 

In a future edition, this reviewer 
hopes that the author will consider some 
of the revised definitions of sociology by 
Catholics and others, since he seems to 
have written his chapters on these quite 
a long time ago; and that he will in 
clude a brief discussion of the much 
used simple four-cell experimental de- 
sign to show how to measure variables 
in an experimental group before and 
after subjection to controlled conditiohs, 
in relation to a control group not sub- 
jected to changed conditions. This done, 
the book well merits becoming a stand- 
ard textbook in the sociology depart- 
ments of our Catholic colleges. 
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FICTION 


Dilemma of White Man 

Raised Among Indians 

Tue Licut iN THE Forest, by Conrad 
Richter. Knopf. 179 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


In Delaware language his name was 
Lenni Quis or True Son. Among the 
people of his birth and blood he was 
John Butler. At the age of four he had 
been captured by the Delaware Indians 
from the home of his parents in colonial 
Pennsylvania. Now, after eleven years 
among them, the name Lenni Quis or 
True Son was far more symbolic of his 
character and thought patterns than 
John Butler. The metamorphosis had 
been complete. 

Suddenly he was forcibly returned to 
his original home and parents by the 
Bouquet military expedition of 1765. 
The mode of life—the pantaloons, the 
knives and forks, the stale sickly smell 
of the house—repelled him. But most 
galling and chafing were the white men 
themselves, his own family, especially 
his Uncle Wilse who hated Indians 
with all the venom of his mean soul. 
The wanton murder of an Indian im- 
pels John Butler to throw off the en- 
cumbrances of the white man, and with 
his Indian “cousin” Half Arrow he at- 
tacks his uncle in reprisal for the mur- 
der and then flees back through the for- 
ests to the home of his beloved Dela- 
wares. 

The Light in the Forest moves in 
idyllic splendor to a poignant climax. 
Caught between the Scylla of acting as 
decoy for a barbaric attack on white 
women and children and the Charybdis 
of failing his assigned task, True Son 
makes a choice that ostracizes him from 
the Delawares. He is exiled to wander 
alone in the boundless and lonely val- 
leys or return “to where men of their 
own volition constrained themselves 
with heavy clothing like harness, where 
men choose to be slaves to their own 
or another’s property and followed the 
empty and desolate lives far from the 
beloved freedom of the Indian.” 

In some ways The Light in the Forest 
smacks of Rousseau. In many passages 
author Richter is almost too harsh on 
the white settlers and too enamoured of 
the primitive Indians. But the book is 
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saved from a gummy glorification of the 
savage by the revelation of their own 
cruel treatment of the whites and their 
banishment of True Son. The Light in 
the Forest seems to say that human na- 
ture, whether loping in moccasins or 
strutting in leather boots on the frontiers 
of America, is mean and merciless and 
cruel. And that theme is spelled out by 
Conrad Richter with a quiet power and 
a reverential love for the beauty and 
glory of God’s nature. 


God and the Devil 

In Mexican Town 

Tue Sincer Nor tue Sone, by Audrey 
Erskine Lindop. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 371 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 


Audrey Erskine Lindop has been fool- 
hardy enough to write a novel about a 
priest in Mexico. Not only does she thus 
invite comparison of her story with Gra- 
ham Greene’s The Power and the Glory, 
but she goes even further by including 
in it several characters, among them a 
Bishop who has a passion for salted al- 
monds and American slang, that defi- 
nitely remind the reader of Bruce Mar- 
shall. Anyone who is willing to invite 
such comparison must be confident that 
she can tell a good story, and Miss Lin- 
dop has done just that in The Singer 
Not the Song. 

Father Keogh knows that he has been 
sent to Quantana to replace Father 
Gomez because the latter was complete- 





Conrad Richter: Whether in boots or 
moccasins, human nature is the same 


ly unable to cope with the bandit Malo 
who dominates and controls the town. 
What Father Keogh finds in Quantana 
is a situation which requires that he 
either conquer Malo and his band of 
ruthless followers or take orders from 
him as Father Gomez had been forced 
to do. To increase the difficulty of the 
task, Father Keogh finds that the peo- 
ple of the town are so completely under 
the control of Malo that they refuse to 
fight against him. The struggle between 
the two is long, intense and fascinating. 
It is divided into two stages: the first 
is a fairly direct assault by the two men 
on each other; the second, an involved 
duel in which Malo strikes at Father 
Keogh through the infatuation of a 
young girl befriended by the priest. 


The weakest spot in the novel is the 
character portrayal of Malo, a fascinat- 
ing badman, certainly, but one who 
seems almost superhumanly evil and at- 
tractive. In one passage the author tries 
to explain him by comparison with 
Lucifer, the fallen angel, evil yet so 
brilliant and attractive that even God 
missed him. The comparison merely un- 
derlines the fact that Malo is scarcely 
human. What the novel lacks in char- 
acter portrayal and depth, it makes up 
in tenseness of plot. Few readers looking 
for a good story will leave this one un- 
finished. It can be recommended for 
adults. 


Scribbled Verse 

Key to Murder 

Tue Sincinc Sanps, by Josephine Tey. 
Macmillan. 221 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Lois Slade 


The beasts that talk, 
The streams that stand, 
The stones that walk, 
The singing sand, 
That guard the way 
To Paradise. 

This bit of verse, scribbled on a news: 
paper in a dead man’s compartment on 
a train, continued to haunt Inspector 
Alan Grant throughout his holiday in 
Scotland. What were “the beasts that 
talk”? Where was “the singing sand” 
that had obviously intrigued the dark, 
lifeless young fellow with the reckless 


eyebrows in Number B7? 
Because of his doctor’s orders, Grant 
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had walked determinedly away from the 
corpse and the evidence that pointed to 
a natural aceident, But he could not as 
readily escape the recurrent memory of 
what he had seen; the picture was a 
shade too perfect. He interrupted his 
leisurely visit with Tommy and Laura 
Rankin at Clune and made an im 
promptu expedition to the Hebrides to 
search for the paradise that may have 
been hinted at in the poem, The trip 
led him into a blind alley, but at least 
absorption in the mystery acted as a 
curative for his frayed nerves. 

On a hunch he advertised in the 
“agony” columns of the London dailies, 
and found his suspicions of foul play 
corroborated in the answer of flyer Tad 
Cullen, Armed with proof that the 
rhyme had a meaning that was directly 
responsible for murder, Grant squan 
dered the rest of his vacation ferreting 
out the criminal whose vanity had 
prompted him to violence. 

Plausible, plotted from a clean-cut, 
suspenseful outline that tidies up all ex 
traneous ingredients, and peopled with 
normal, likable characters, this post 
humously published detective novel by 
Josephine Tey fosters only one regret 
that the author's own untimely death 
leaves an empty place in the ranks of 
respected whodunit writers. 


Maine Fantasy 
Sirxy, by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Pan 
theon, 144 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Beryl Hoskin 

One might call Silky a collector's item. 
it is a beautiful little story written for 
the adult who enjoys a fantasy etched 
with the practiced skill of such an artist 
as Elizabeth Coatsworth. It is delight 
fully illustrated by John Carroll, the 
well-known painter, and the format is 
attractive in its unusual harmony with 
the theme. 

~ The “incredible tale,” as it is sub 
titled, is about a Maine farmer, Cephus 
Hewes. Bowed under the weight of fail 
ure, he is watching the home of his 
ancestor's fall into decay, his wife turn 
into a fat, listless nonentity, his children 
grow up awkward and untutored. Pow 
erless to stop the onslaught, and sunk in 
despondency, he is suddenly jerked out 
of it all by a beautiful young girl who 
appears out of nowhere. She teases him, 
and coaxes him. It is her method of en 
couraging him. No one ever knows 
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where she comes from, or when she will 
appear. But somehow, through her visits, 
she manages to change the outlook of 
Cephus and his entire family. 

The book has the sort of magic which 
denies incredulity. It carries the reader 
into the world of enchantment, but be 
cause of the delicate craft of the writer, 
there is a feeling of reality throughout. 
Perhaps the homely every day scenes of 
the Maine countryside, and the salty 
Maine humor, are responsible for this. 

Ever since The Cat Who Went to 
Heaven appeared, books by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth have been anticipated for 
the children’s bookshelf. Librarians say 
that they are books of lasting value. All 
the same glowing adjectives which are 
applied to her books for children can be 
applied to Silky. Discerning adults are 
bound to find it splendid in its artistry. 


Variety of Stories 
By Myles Connolly 
Tue Reason ror ANN AND OTHER 

Srortes, by Myles Connolly. McMul 

len. 231 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Sister Consolata, S.C.N. 
Simultaneously with the Great Depres 
sion came Myles Connolly's Mr. Blue, a 
treatise on spiritual values for the fran 
tic 1930s. The lay asceticism advocated 
by Mr. Blue startled those who, through 
fear, had come to worship the golden 
calf of economic security, just as Mr. 
Blue's spirit of improvident unworldli 
ness, Franciscan and casual, continues 
to startle readers of Myles Connolly's 
later books. 

Those who enjoyed The Bump on 
Brannigan's Head and Dan England 
and the Noonday Devil will enjoy The 





Illustration by John 
Carroll for “Silky” 





Reason for Ann, the author's first og). 
lection of novelettes. There is the 

title story, “The Reason for Ann,” jp 
which two recording angels—Basil, the 
cold statistician, and Gerald, the j 
inative dreamer—watch from the tam. 
parts of heaven as their earthly charge 
the daredevil O'Sullivan, _ gallivans 
through various escapades until he js 
finally conquered by the love of Anp, 
“The Pigeon from St. Bartholomew¢ 
is a whimsical tale of the agnostic Mr 
Somerset and his unexpected debut into 
eternity. Based upon actual fact is “Sem. 
inary Hill,” a sinister story of commu 
nist infiltration into a seminary. The 
evils of divorce are portrayed in “Nat 
ural Causes,” a near-tragedy in which 
a lonely young girl attempts suicide be 
cause of the estrangement of her par 
ents. Poignant in its appeal is “Love, 
Tomi,” the story of a boy’s inarticulate 
love for his father. Last, there is “The 
Big Red House on Hope Street,” in 
which an embittered juvenile derelict 
tries to set fire to a convent of the Good 
Shepherd, but is converted by the kind 
ness of the nuns. 

As a Catholic propagandist, Myles 
Connolly is never doctrinaire. His moral 
theme, never obtrusive but all-pervad- 
ing, is painted with the “local color” of 
genuine Catholic culture. Like Chester: 
ton, Myles Connolly is a natural phi- 
losopher with an antic wit, and though 
we note the absence of G. K.’s mellow, 
but sometimes cumbersome, Anglic over 
tones, we relish the American differ 
ence. 


Pajama Factory 
7% Cents, by Richard Bissell. Atlantic- 

Little, Brown. 245 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by David Young 
Trouble in the Sleep Tite pajama fac 
tory in Junction City, Iowa, as a strike 
is developing, provides the situations 
with which Mr. Bissell toys for some 
thing over 200 pages in this book. The 
result is frequently amusing. The reader 
has the feeling that if Mr. Bissell want 
ed to take the trouble he could probably 
write a good humorous novel; certainly 
his The Monongahela in the Rivers of 
America series has proved that he can 
write a readable book. 

What he has here is a series of hr 
morous observations on labor-manage 
ment troubles, a number of wisecracks 


and a couple of bedroom scenes. The 
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result is not a novel, but the dust jacket 
calls it one and it will be sold as such. 
Mr. Bissell has a weakness for quota- 
tions: he places one at the beginning of 
each chapter, and most of them are 
dever. So from his own book we might 
lift a sentence and use it to characterize 
his book: “I have heard about all this 
kind of stuff . . . in those two-bit books 
you buy around in the drugstores.” 


Tale of Terror 
In Village of India 
Kincrisuers Catcu Fire, by Rumer 

Godden. Viking. 282 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 
This is a beautiful and devastating book. 
Told by one of the most gifted of living 
woman novelists, it possesses a decep- 
tive simplicity and a haunting sense of 
mounting terror that hold the reader 
enthralled until the final conflict is re- 
slved. Even then its emotional power 
lives on. What almost happened and 
what might have been are questions that 
fascinate with their subtle but steady 
intrusion in the lives of the characters 
involved. 

The main characters are Sophie Bar 
rington Ward, an attractive English 
widow of thirty-five, and her two chil- 
dren, Teresa and Moo, who leave the 
city of Srinagar in India to make for 
themselves a new life in a primitive na- 
tive village in the Vale of Kashmir. 
There they take up their abode in a 
charming little house called Dhilkusa, 
which means “To make the heart glad.” 
Some time before Sophie had seen the 
house from afar and had fallen in love 
with it immediately. Against everyone’s 
advice she rented it for five years. After 
nine months of weird and dangerous 
experiences, however, she was willing 
to follow the point of the compass lead 
ing far, far away. What caused her to 
go to Dhilkusa in the first place and 
what happened to her while she was 
there are only two strands of a complex 
and skilfully woven tale. What she did 
to save herself and her children from the 
maddened populace is incredibly good 
story telling. But much more important 
is the superb portrayal of the nuances 
of character involved in this struggle 
that makes of the climax a tremendous 
thing. 

The world that Rumer Godden por- 
trays is alive and real and present. She 


spent her childhood in India and has 
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returned there on several occasions; in 
this she is not unique, but she stands 
alone in her understanding and com- 
passion for the people she writes about. 
Added to this are her gifts of rare artis- 
tic and literary excellence. No wonder 
then that her present book is of the 
same high caliber we have grown to ex- 
pect from one of the most distinguished 
writers of this generation. 


Underdog’s View of 

17th-Century England 

Tue Prayer’s Boy, by Bryher. Pan- 
theon. 202 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Francis E. Moran 
The temperament of James Sands, ap- 
prentice player in the King’s Company, 
was his fate. Sensitive and imaginative, 
he recoiled from the brutalities of early 
seventeenth-century London, and, like 
the dying Falstaff, babbled of green 
fields. He yearned to be a page on a 
country estate, where there would be 
sweet air and gentle manners. 

Adverse fortune dogged Sands from 
the beginning. Death took his dashing 
master, Phillips, whom he loved, after 
three years of his apprenticeship, and 
his service with Master Sly was less 
happy and scarcely longer. After Sly’s 
death, Sands lost his place in the Com- 
pany and was forced to tour the prov- 
inces. 

Then came his rescue of the Kentish 
timber merchant Penny from a band of 
London thieves led by the rufhanly 
Noll, who was captured. Discouraged 
by his ill fortune in the theatre and 





menaced by the thieves, Sands accepted 
a position as factor to Penny and for 
a few years enjoyed, if not content, at 
least a relative prosperity. But still he 
could not escape his unfortunate end. 

During his life Sands dreamed of 
freedom, yet when he had the oppor- 
tunity to escape from Sly and ship for 
the Orient with his sailor friend Mar- 
tin, his nerve failed. His nearest ap 
proach to real happiness came in those 
few weeks when the brilliant Francis 
Beaumont borrowed him from Sly and 
took him to a country manor to rehearse 
his part as the page Bellario in Philaster. 
Here he could pass idyllic hours with 
Beaumont’s young fiancee Ursula, stroll- 
ing through fields and woodland glades. 
But, as he quickly realized, it was only 
an interlude, and he only an apprentice. 

The narrative is divided into five epi- 
sodes, covering the period 1605 to 1625, 
a period which many Englishmen saw 
as one of increasing Puritan repression, 
political appeasement of Spain, rising 
prices and taxes, and restricted freedom. 
The imprisonment and later the execu- 
tion of Raleigh, a gallant figure from 
the more spacious days of Elizabeth, is 
made to symbolize the narrowing hori- 
zons of James's reign. 

Whether Bryher did wisely in mak- 
ing Sands the glass through which to 
view this complex age may be doubted. 
He is complex enough but not very dis- 
tinct, nor are his views comprehensive. 
The story is most pleasing in its descrip- 
tive elements, where the author’s style 
is restrained but poetically suggestive. 
Her historical settings seem authentic 
enough, yet are not obtrusive nor ob- 
viously got up. 


Return of a Favorite 

Tue DaucuTer oF Bucie ANn, by 
MacKinlay Kantor. Random House. 
122 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Dorothy A. Williams 


Eighteen years ago, when MacKinlay 
Kantor conjured up a wonderful story 
from the “houn’dawg” country of Mis- 
souri, The Voice of Bugle Ann was 
heard far and near. Through two gen- 
erations and twenty-four printings, not 
to mention radio and other dramatiza- 
tions, the silver tongue of the champion 
foxhound has sounded on. 

All the friends of Bugle Ann, who 
followed the strange tale of Springfield 
Davis, Confederate veteran whose love 
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for his dog impelled him to kill a neigh- 
bor, will plunge with enthusiasm into 
the wild country of western Missouri 
for another visit with their old friends. 
This continuing tale of Benjy Davis and 
Camden Terry is written with a fullness 
and richness of anecdote and phrase that 
bring out the background and history 
of these rural people. 

The first story was told simply from 
the viewpoint and in the language of a 
stranger, experiencing these people with 
us for the first time, but now Mr. Kan- 
tor has performed the more difficult feat 
of writing this second book in the lan- 
guage and from the viewpoint of Bake 
Royster, one of the neighborhood boys. 
It is skilfully done, varying from the 
first book as the lush foliaged trees of 
springtime Missouri with all their color 
of redbud and dogwood vary from the 
stark bare bones of the same trees in 
winter. 

The captious may contend that the 
“prince in disguise” plot is too stale even 
for canine application, and that the out- 
come of the affair of old Whiskers and 
Little Lady, daughter of Bugle Ann, is 
obvious and contrived. This may be 
true, but whatever plot framework Mr. 
Kantor has used is well covered by the 
craftsmanship of a writer with a keen 
understanding of men and motives. Al- 
though it is always difficult to give the 
sequel to an outstanding success a fair 
hearing, to my way of thinking this is 
a better book, with a far richer texture 
and background, than its predecessor. 


American Revolution 
Tue RiFteman, by John Brick. Double- 
day. 349 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Peggy Sullivan 


With attention sharply focused on Tim 
Murphy, an “unknown” hero of the 
American Revolution, John Brick has 
succeeded in bringing to life the con- 
flicts of the Mohawk Valley region of 
New York state in this authentic, lusty 
account of the “Shirt Men.” These 
woodsrunning frontiersmen made up the 
contingent of riflemen who marched 
from their native Pennsylvania to the 
siege of Boston, suffered at Valley Forge, 
fought victoriously at Saratoga, and later 
joined with the men of General Sulli- 
van’s noted march to wipe out Indian 
and Tory strongholds in middle New 
York. 

His Golcher double-barreled rifle and 
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the frontier claim Tim Murphy’s deep- 
est love, but Marian Greene, a well- 
bred tramp, succeeds in drawing him 
into a tawdry love affair before she 
proves unfaithful. After another illicit 
encounter with a bound girl (apparently 
to keep up the quota of one love per 
100 pages), lim marries Peggy Feeck, 
a native of the Dutch valleys which he 
and his men are protecting. 

John Brick, in his fourth novel, has 
taken a clear-eyed view of the armed 
rabble who amazingly enough won 
American independence. The history is 
smoothly and lucidly presented, partic- 
ularly in its descriptions of early gun- 
making and the conflict between fron- 
tiersman and settler. The book is for an 
audience of adults who like the Forester- 
Roberts type of historical fiction. 


Romantic Fiddler 
A Fippie, A Sworn, aNp A Lapy, by 

Albert Spalding. Henry Holt. 338 pp. 

$3.95. 

Reviewed by Sister M. Rosaire, O.P. 
Albert Spalding presents in this novel 
the young manhood of Giuseppe ‘Tar- 
tini, famous violinist, composer, teacher 
and scientist. A famous musician him- 
self, he indicates in a note that he had 
intended to write a biography, but Tar- 
tini’s love and secret marriage made the 
medium of the novel seem more appro- 
priate. Throughout the intriguing story, 
the historical facts and dates have been 
observed scrupulously. 

When the young Tartini married se- 
cretly the ward of the influential Car- 
dinal Cornaro, he was forced to flee 
Venice disguised as a Franciscan friar. 
At the monastery of Assisi he received 
shelter and tutelage from Padre Boemo. 
The rest of the novel is concerned with 
Tartini’s development and ultimate re- 
union with his wife Elizabetta. 

As a first novel, A Fiddle, a Sword, 
and a Lady has much to commend it. 
Written in a deceptively simple style, it 
is correct in its details of background 
and character. An epilogue, which at- 
tempts to compress in a few pages the 
greater portion and most fruitful period 
of Tartini’s life might have been omit- 
ted. The space accorded it is dispropor- 
tionate to the deeds accomplished in it. 
Had the author omitted the entire sec- 
tion, the reader would have been satis- 
fied with the conclusion that “they lived 


happily ever after.” 


A Son’s First Love 

And a Mother’s Vow 

Dom Casmurro, by Machado de Agi 
Translated by Helen Caldwell. Noon. 
day Press. 277 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Thomas Francis Rit 


Machado de Assis is the author of thinty. 
one volumes, but his fame rests op 
three: Epitaph of a Small Winne 
Quincas Borba and the novel under al 
sideration. Originally published in 1%, 
Dom Casmurro is now translated }y 
Helen Caldwell for American reader, 
It is a magnificent job. The wit, th 
epicureanism, the subtle irony are ql 
here in abundance, just as they are in 
the English translation of Epitaph for 
Small Winner. 

Dom Casmurro is considered, by 
some, to be De Assis’ masterpiece. This 
compliment is, I suppose, deserved, pro 
vided we first accept the favorite critics 
like Waldo Frank for example. M:. 
Frank, in a beautifully written introduc. 
tion, tells us that De Assis was a bri 
liant Brazilian author presaging Prous 
and Kafka and that all three wer 
weaned on a profound religious culture 
which they ultimately lost. Proust, as we 
have already been told, needed the in- 
ner light of an Augustine to write his 
work as it should have been written: 
the same may be said for Machado & 


Assis. 








The denouement of this novel begins 
in the first few pages. The reader is con 
scious of the presence of ambivalence- 
as opposed to ambiguity. The language 
of the book, light and limpid though it 
is, is deceiving—and one gets the im 
pression that the author meant it to 
be so. 

The story line is simple. The novel 
tells of the apex and aftermath of 3 
childhood romance. Bento Santiago, the 
“hero” and narrator of the story, is the 
victim of a vow: that of being promised 
to God. Bento’s mother, after losing one 
son, promises that if another is sent she 
will make him a priest. Capitu, child 
hood playmate of Bento’s appears on the 
scene “with eyes like the tide,” and we 
witness the gradual growth of young 
love which flowers while the principles 
—Bento and Capitu—avoid the watchful 
eyes of elders. 

Dom Casmurro will appeal particular 
ly to those who are fascinated by cold 
brilliance. It is exquisitely written, 
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may be read with profit by the mature, 
but it remains true, I believe, that the 
quality of ambivalence does not resolve 
the novel into wholeness. A good novel, 
it seems to me, one great enough to be 
called a masterpiece particularly, must 
evaluate as well as enumerate the epi- 
sodes it is concerned with. 


Weird and Sinister— 

In More Than One Way 

Tae WEATHER IN Mippensuor, by Ed- 
gar Mittelholzer. John Day. 280 pp. 
$3.00. 

Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 
Edgar Mittelholzer here weaves a 
strange, satirical novel with Freudian 
and surrealistic overtones; the writing is 
expert in a suggestive, stream-of-con- 
sciousness style that is sometimes diff- 
cult to follow and frequently verges on 
the obscene. Fog, howling winds, rain 
and snow form a sinister background 
for the weird plot which is in sharp con- 
trast to the village setting. 

Herbert Jarrow, who busies himself 
collecting corpses of small animals and 
pictures of diseased bodies, is considered 
a harmless mental case by the neighbors. 
He jeers at his daughter’s incipient ro- 
mance with Mr. Holme, which is threat- 
ened by the dynamic Hyacinth Withers 
(an escapee from a Margery Sharp 
novel) who does not allow maidenly 
modesty or morals to interfere with her 
ambition to become Mrs. Holme. Vio- 
lence breaks out in Middenshot when 
a homicidal maniac escapes from Broad- 
moor asylum and terrorizes the village. 
Mr. Jarrow sets out on a series of mid- 
night excursions on the moor which 
cause his wife and daughter to suspect 
he is in league with the madman. 

Mittelholzer’s denouement reveals the 
author as a champion of the school of 
thought that the criminally insane and 
unfit should be exterminated to avoid a 
repetition of catastrophes such as World 
War II, which he attributes to society’s 
coddling of criminals. He seems un- 
aware of the dangerous implications of 
this idea, and its similarity with the 
Nazism which he deplores. 

Mr. Mittelholzer’s skill as a writer 
would be more impressive if he were a 
little less doctrinaire; the true satirist 
points out society’s flaws, but does not 
usually provide a pat solution for prob- 
lems that have troubled the world since 
antiquity. 
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Manhunt 
Tue Retreat, by P. H. Newby. Knopf. 
271 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Richard Reuland 


This story takes place during the fa- 
mous military retreat from Dieppe and 
Dunkirk. Although its chief character is 
a young R.A.F. pilot, the book is not a 
war novel. It is simply the story of some- 
thing that happens to a soldier during 
the war. 

Flight Officer Oliver Knight is evacu- 
ated from Dieppe and on the way across 
the channel the ship he is on is hit by 
a German bomber. After being rescued 
from the sea Knight takes on an as- 
sumed name. On arrival in England he 
does not return to his wife, but goes to 
visit a young married woman with 
whom he had once been infatuated. 

In an attempt to find himself Knight 
runs off with this other woman. And 
then a great search begins. Knight and 
the woman—in a rather grim way—try 
to find not each other but themselves, 
and the army looks for Oliver Knight 
the deserter. Oliver's wife and the hus- 
band of the woman with whom he has 
gone off join in. A real manhunt devel- 
ops. 

Mr. Newby tells his story well and in 
a way the reader will enjoy. Despite the 
individual passion and motivations of 
the characters and the fast pace of the 
story, it is told with a quiet capability 
that holds the reader’s interest from be- 
ginning to end. 


High School Teacher 

Tue Marx, by Rev. William L. Doty. 
Bruce. 186 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. E. C. Herr 


This is the second in what promises to 
become the Tom Swift series for young 
assistant priests. The author’s first book 
Fire in the Rain detailed the “adven- 
tures” of a young priest in his first five 
years of ordination. Recently the author 
was assigned to the faculty of Cardinal 
Hayes High School in the Bronx. And 
so his second book details the mental 
anguish of Father Mark’s first year of 
teaching. “Anguish” is hardly the word 
to describe Father Mark’s state of mind. 
If he were an adolescent we would call 
him a “cry baby,” but the word hardly 
seems fitting applied to a priest (nor do 
the characteristics of adolescent Father 
Mark fit into the maturity which we 





would expect of a thirty-year old man, 
to say nothing of a priest). 

The novel deals with Father Mark’s 
adjustment to his appointment by the 
Bishop to teach in a high school. Teach- 
ing goes against his grain, and thus the 
author has a chance at the tremendous 
theme of the surrender of the individ- 
ual’s will to the will of God as mani- 
fested in the will of his Bishop. But Fa- 
ther Doty, has evidently not yet arrived 
at the status of a novelist. The book will 
be interesting to fellow teachers—and 
will perhaps be a revealing experience 
for high school principals. Other than 
that? At least Tom Swift had action! 


Napoleon 


Tue EacLe AND THE Rock, by Frances 
Winwar. Harper. 371 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Mariedythe Ward 

This is.a fictionalized biography of Na- 
poleon. The story is told by Victor de 
Laurestan, Napoleon’s boyhood compan- 
ion and lifelong friend, who provi- 
dentially was always at hand to report 
moments of crisis. The more intimate 
incidents are also told for Napoleon ap- 
parently was not shy about repeating 
details of his private life. 

It is most unfair to any person of 
Napoleon’s military and social impor- 
tance to present a biography which 
skimps on historical events in favor of 
bedroom adventures. This works both 
ways, of course, but no real biography 
can concentrate solely on one aspect of 
its hero’s life. 

Within its framework — admittedly 
weak —the book presents an excellent 
picture of the fluctuating clique which 
dominated France throughout the tur- 
bulent three decades at the turn of the 
eighteenth century. The procession of 
hangers-on, ambitious climbers, oppor- 
tunists, who thronged in and out of the 
constantly changing government is well 
drawn. 

At no time does Napoleon come alive. 
Somehow the author misses the person, 
and we merely see his reflection in Vic- 
tor’s eyes. Victor himself is more real, 
although the insertion of episodic events 
in his life are as distracting as they are 
unimportant to the current of the book. 

Miss Winwar reads well, her style is 
graceful and feminine, and her subject 
matter is of enduring interest. It is only 


to the triviality of the handling that one 
can object. 
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Political Thought 

Of Thomas Aquinas 

BeTwEEN COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY, 
by Thomas Gilby. Longmans, Green. 

344 pp. $4.25. 

Reviewed by Thomas More Newbold, 

CP. 

An interesting article in a recent issue of 
Time magazine (March 9, 1953) made 
a news item of the intellectual confu- 
sion and “egghead ecstasy” which char 
acterize so much of our modern social 
and political thought. After tracing 
briefly the trends of political thought in 
the past that have led to the contem 
porary confusion, the article closed with 
a statement of some sound political con 
victions, and with a challenge to intel 
lectuals to justify and clarify those con 
victions. 

This book by Father Gilby was in no 
way occasioned by that particular chal- 
lenge from the world of journalism; but 
it certainly is a book that shows the way 
to accept the challenge and answer it. 
For what the author gives us here is an 
excellent, readable survey of the polit 
ical thought of St. Thomas Aquinas— 
“A Philosophy and Theology of the 
State.” 

It is true that St. Thomas wrote no 
special treatise on the subject. Apart 
from a few special passages and some 
minor works, he treats of politics only 
in passing. There is, however, a sense 
in which everything the Angelic Doctor 
wrote had a bearing on social and po 
litical theory; and it is this fact that has 
guided Father Gilby in the present 
study. Ranging through all the works of 
St. Thomas, he brings to our attention 
some basic philosophical and theological 
ideas that nowadays are seldom regard- 
ed as socially and politically relevant. In 
the Middle Ages, however, such ideas 
and their social implications were com- 
mon currency. They were the mental 
background against which St. Thomas 
discussed and developed his political 
doctrine. And, as Father Gilby remarks, 
“our age has painful reason to feel what 
happens when they are neglected.” 

When St. Thomas defined the nature 
of the State, he did it within the large 
framework of a philosophy and theology 
of man as he is, of the world as we find 
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it, and of events as they actually hap- 
pen. On the one hand, the State is no 
mere conventional makeshift, but a nat- 
ural fulfillment of men as individuals in 
community. On the other hand, the 
State must respect the rights of. con- 
science and promote the relationships of 
men as persons in society. Thus, the 
State is neither an interim measure nor 
the ultimate reality. It is an interme- 
diate human grouping “between com- 
munity and society.” As partaking in the 
nature of a community, it “calls for the 
surrender of private inclination and is 
swayed by might and coercive law’; 
while as sharing the nature of a society 
it “is already passing beyond the pre- 
cepts to their purpose and enjoying an 
intercourse where gain is unaccom- 
panied by loss.” 

We do not find in St. Thomas any 
commitment to a particular type of 
State. He offers no special programme. 
But his aloofness from the historical real- 
izations of the State is not that of the 
“political planner” or Gnostic dreamer 
who are always inviting us for a ramble 
through Utopia. St. Thomas’ aloofness 
is that of a man who is concerned with 
principles upon which any sound State, 
or policy of State, can be constructed. 

In this book, Father Gilby brings 
those principles and convictions into fo- 
cus. He often points up their applica: 
tion to contemporary political issues. 
And he does it in a manner that is al 
ways scholarly, but never dull. 





Victor White: Jung and Christianity 


Mental Trouble 
And Moral Life 
Gop anv THE Unconscious, by Victor 


White, O. P. Regnery. 277 pp. $4.00, 
Reviewed by Rudolf Allers 
This book to which C. G. Jung has 


written a foreword intends to present 
Jung’s psychology, and to point out its 
compatibility and partial incompatibil. 
ity with Christian, especially Catholic, 
ideas. The work is, however, more and 
less than it claims to be. In the latter 
respect, it leaves many questions unan- 
swered; in the former it goes far beyond 
its scope in several chapters which are 
sufficiently characterized by the titles: 
“Aristotle, Aquinas and Man,” “Revela- 
tion and the Unconscious,” “Psychother. 
apy and Ethics.” 

The incompleteness of the report on 
Jung’s psychology, even though the 
book contains a glossary and an explana 
tory appendix by G. Frei, renders an 
evaluation of the author's ideas difhcult. 
He is, indeed, far from accepting un 
critically all views of Jung, and he is 
even more critical of other currents in 
psychotherapy (although here he is not 
sufficiently acquainted with the facts, ig- 
noring important ideas and viewpoints 
on the one hand, and misrepresenting 
some on the other). 

One may question the author’s basic 
position, namely, that the doctrines of 
Jung, as contained in his works and the 
commentaries by his numerous follow 
ers, deal with “facts.” It is questionable 
whether one is entitled to speak, with 
out qualification, of “archetypes” 4s 
facts; they are, in truth, interpretations 
of “findings” in the light of a definite 
theory. The same applies to other terms, 
especially to all that refers to the “cob 
lective unconscious.” Certainly, there 
are observations back of these notions, 
and one cannot doubt that the “find 
ings” exist. But it is possible to devise 
other interpretations, and this renders 
those submitted not less interesting, im 
deed, or less provocative, but less cer 
tain. Before one can arrive at a final 
appreciation of Jung’s psychology, the 
underlying notions and the terms must 
be examined much more thoroughly. 


There are also other lapses and inact 
curacies which, irrelevant in themselves, 
nonetheless evoke the impression of @ 
certain lack of clarity on fundamental 


concepts. When the author moves in | 
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losophy, he is perfectly at home and his 
remarks are sometimes revealing and 
deserve the fullest consideration. It is 
otherwise when he speaks of problems 
of biology and psychology. 

The tenor of the book is welcome; it 
is necessary that the close relation be- 
tween mental troubles and their treat- 
ment, on one hand, and problems of 
religious and moral life on the other, be 
stressed. This is not, however, so novel 
a standpoint as the author seems to be- 
lieve; there have been and there are 
psychotherapists who have been fully 
conscious of these relations and have 
acknowledged that ethical, religious and 
metaphysical questions play a great role 
in the causation and the development 
of neurotic troubles. 

This book, which will be interesting 
to many and which obviously was writ- 
ten for a larger public, should not be 
read without caution and criticism. It 
may start a fruitful discussion among 
men who are fully acquainted with the 
subject matter, but it does not appear 
such that one would unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend it to every reader. 


Where Unorthodoxy Stops 
And Revolution Begins 


Heresy, Yes—Consprracy, No, by Sid- 
ney Hook. John Day. 283 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Frank X. Steggert 

The majority of the country’s liberals 

has not hesitated to denounce what it 

conceives to be the “peculiarly Amer- 
ican” activities of the professional seek- 
ers after the “un-American.” The whole 
of the liberal spectrum, from Nation to 
Commonweal, has attempted to alert the 
literate public to the inherent dangers 
of thought control, character assassina- 
tion and guilt by association. The result, 
unfortunately, has too often been a fur- 
ther confusing of the whole emotionally 
charged problem of Communism in the 

United States. 

Sidney Hook, long an important 
name in American intellectual life, con- 
structs in this awkwardly titled book a 
so-called tough-minded philosophy for 
American liberals. For the most part he 
succeeds. The first part of the book de- 
fines heresy and conspiracy within the 
context of American democracy and in- 
ternational Communism; the second dis- 
Cusses academic freedom, its nature and 
its relevancy to the same context. These 
are complex matters, as Professor Hook 
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is first to admit. He believes, and right- 
ly, that rational inquiry can place them 
in clearer perspective. 

The distinction between heresy and 
conspiracy is crucial. Heresy, that is any 
basically unorthodox idea, must be tol- 
erated within the workings of political 
democracy. Hook is not advocating here 
an unrestrained or absolute freedom of 
expression. He is too much of a philoso- 
pher to fail to qualify wheres necessary 
as he speaks of rights or freedoms. Con- 
spiracy, any secret extra-legal movement 
against legitimate authority, can never 
be permitted. For, as he implies but does 
not explicitly state, democracy is logic- 
ally absolutistic in the sense that it ex- 
cludes any political methodology but its 
own. 

As Hook points out time and time 
again the Communist party is admitted- 
ly conspiratorial. To believe otherwise is 
naivete of an inexcusable sort. It is not 
just another political party. The party 
member cannot be allowed in positions 
of trust in government or education. 
These are privileged positions; to deny 
them to the unqualified violates no civil 
right. 

No brief review can indicate the 
scope of Hook’s investigation. Few of 
the possible ramifications are overlooked. 
While the reactionaries, the “cultural 
vigilantes” of the author's vocabulary, 
are condemned, the principal targets are 
the “ritualistic liberals,’ those who 
would equate the dangers of “terroristic 
McCarthyism” and “terroristic Commu- 
nism.” It is not necessary to agree with 
Hook’s instrumentalist view of truth to 
appreciate the clarity of his reasoning. 


Examination of Gap 

Dividing Modern Men 

Freepom AND AuTHORITY IN OuR 
Time, edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis 
Finkelstein, R. M. McIver and R. P. 
McKeon. Harper. 767 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


This symposium on freedom and author- 
ity is a valuable book. Read it and weep 
over the confusion of the modern world. 

Materially, this confusion stems from 
thought; for no problems can be correct- 
ly solved unless they are first correctly 
apprehended. As Hories N. Fairchild 
puts it when discussing another con- 
tributor’s paper, “the issue is . . . be- 
tween naturalistic humanism and super- 
naturalistic religion. . . . This is the 


main cleavage . . . and there seems to 
be no way of closing it. . . . The most 
one can do is credit the man on the 
other side of the gap with complete sin- 
cerity . . . and to recognize wholeheart- 
edly that he may be right.” 

This tinging of belief with philosoph- 
ical agnosticism is usually matched by a 
polite appreciation of religion’s impor- 
tance on the other side. A few concilia- 
tory but hardy souls, such as Rudolf 
Aliers and Louis J. A. Mercier, insist 
upon a complete philosophical and reli- 
gious acceptance of God and morality 
as the source of freedom and authority. 


Their efforts are laudable, but while 
philosophy may lead the mind to God, 
much more is required to lead the heart, 
especially when the attempt is made by 
means of a scholasticism of thought and 
expression difficult to follow and which 
demands almost a religious conversion 
on the part of the non-scholastic to ap- 
preciate or even to follow without exas- 
peration. Consequently, one notes with 
regret the absence of a paper on the 
Bible and freedom and authority where- 
in it would have been possible to appeal 
to a surviving tradition and an appre- 
ciation of a rich cultural inheritance. 


Many of the contributors deal with 
current problems of interest remotely 
but ultimately related to freedom and 
authority. Among the best contributions 
is Leo Nejelski’s paper on “Authority 
and Freedom in Industry.” Those who 
realize that the sectarian involutions of 
the labor movement are of as much con- 
sequence to our century as were the dis- 
putes of the Puritans to the seventeenth 
century will welcome a readable con- 
tribution by Mark Starr. As for deeper 
practical problems we can quote, with 
R. Gordon Hoxie, Walter Lippmann: 
“There is . . . no way by which the ob- 
jectives of a planned economy can be 
made to depend upon popular decision. 
They must be imposed by an oligarchy 
of some sort. . . .” 


Most of these papers are on a high 
plane, and few there are from which 
pearls of enlightenment cannot be mined 
as setting for a richer stone. Many 
truths, after all, are strewn along the 
roads to false conclusions. Yet one ex- 
ception must be noted, an exercise in 
adolescent petulance ‘by William Pep- 
perell Montague entitled “Altruism and 
Masochism.” 
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Spiritual Problems 

Of Modern World 

So Near Is Gop, by Rev. James M. 
Gillis. Scribners. 210 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Roger Mercurio, C.P. 


Father Gillis, the noted Paulist and for- 
mer editor of The Catholic World, is 
perhaps best known to the younger gen- 
eration as writer of a syndicated column 
in many of our Catholic weeklies. Per- 
haps at times his views are even con- 
sidered by younger readers as reaction- 
ary and out of step with the modern 
tempo. In the present work, So Near Is 
God, Father Gillis ably refutes such 
criticisms by offering to the American 
public a modern book in modern dress. 

In these “thought provocative essays” 
—to use the words of Cardinal Spellman 
in the Foreword—Father Gillis reminds 
us of his basic philosophy of life, which 
is contemporary, Catholic and forward- 
looking. 

So Near Is God is definitely of our 
time. Father Gillis is concerned with 
the problems that confront men and 
women of this twentieth century in 
these United States. He contends that 
it is possible to overcome the “improve- 
ments” of “civilization,” such as radio, 
television, night clubs, rush of life, over- 
work, and lead a spiritual life in spite 
of these obstacles. As he states quite 
clearly, “The real question is, can we 
in the midst of the hurly-burly of this 
modern world achieve at least a moder- 
ate degree of interior quiet through 
meditation and some slight taste of the 
supernatural prayer of quiet.” He an- 
swers with an unqualified “Yes.” 

Father Gillis can answer “Yes” for he 
offers to modern man the truths and 
helps of the Catholic faith. He writes 
with a deep conviction in his Catholic 
religion. He is assured that the religious 
practices of the Church, prayer, Holy 
Communion and devotion to Our Lady, 
are apt means to lead a sincere soul to a 
deep spiritual life in union with the God 
who is so near. At the same time, the 
book should be readily understood by 
non-Catholic readers, whom the author 
undoubtedly also has in mind in these 
“essays on the spiritual life.” 

Father Gillis is also forward-looking. 
We might expect a priest who has 
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reached the golden jubilee of ordination 
to write of the good old days. But Fa- 
ther Gillis is not satished with a return 
to a nostalgic past. Rather he seeks to 
show that religion is vital today, and 
that only in religion can one face the 
uncertain tomorrow. 

One finds in this book not the dry, 
didactic writing of the theologian, nor 
the sugary, insipid phrases of many spir- 
itual books. Father Gillis has chosen the 
freedom of the essay to write on the 
spiritual life, and this literary form af- 
fords ample opportunity for his thought. 
He writes informally, clearly, personal- 
ly. His vast erudition and wide range 
of reading are manifest but not obstruc- 
tive. The author did well to use the 
liberty of the essay in discussing the 
spiritual life. 

We are happy, therefore, to commend 
So Near Is God to all who are interested 
in taking religion seriously. 


Carmelite Prayer 
I Want To See Gop, by P. Marie-Eu- 
gene, O.C.D. Fides. 549 pp. $5.75. 


Reviewed by Mark Barron, O.P. 


This first volume of a projected two- 
volume work is in the tradition against 
which “great books” men have been 
protesting for some years. But Pere Ma- 
rie-Eugene’s work is more than a book 
about a book, a treatment of the Inte- 
rior Castle of St. Teresa of Avila. As 
the author explains, it is the result of 
an eager inquiry by a group of the laity. 
About fifteen years ago, at a monastery 
of Discalced Carmelites in France, he 





Adventure 

In the days of thirty or forty years 
ago, we are told, young people 
longed for adventure; they set out 
to seek their fortune in a world all 
too dull for their taste and spirit. 
Today, by a whimsical inversion 
of fortune’s wheel, the adventure 
becomes the search for peace; in- 
deed, the treasure island of our 
fancy might well present itself as 
the sunlit island where nothing 
ever happened. 


From Heartbreak Earth 
by a Carmelite Nun 











was asked for information about what 
the author calls “the science of Carmelite 
prayer.” Here is the result, based upon 
the writings of the great St. Teresa; of 
her spiritual son, John of the Cross; and 
of that other Theresa of Carmel, so sim. 
ple in her “little way” and yet so sus 
ceptible of misinterpretation by oy 
sophisticated age. 

It should be evident by now that, in 
spite of its title, 1 Want to See God is 
not simply just another “spiritual book," 
from which can be gleaned a number 
of consoling thoughts before it is rele. 
gated to a shelf, there to gather dust, 
Pere Marie-Eugene has here prepared 
what might be called a handbook. Like 
Tanquerey’s Spiritual Life and such 
more recently published works as those 
of Arintero and Garrigou-Lagrange, this 
is an orderly treatment of a science of 
the soul which cannot be handled in a 
random or haphazard fashion. It is a 
work which lends itself to careful study 
and subsequent fruitful meditation. 

As is evident from her brief note, 
Sister M. Verda Clare, C.S.C., has un- 
dertaken in the translation of this work 
a long labor of love. The result is pleas- 
antly free of that emotional effusiveness 
which is so alien to the Anglo-Saxon 
temperament. It is hoped that the sec- 
ond volume of this work will include an 
Index. 


The World of Today 
As Seen from Cloister 
HeartrsreaAk Eartu, by a Carmelite 

Nun. Newman. 235 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Anne Cyr 
This small book, by the Carmelite Nun 
who wrote World Without End and 
Each Hour Remains, is full of wit and 
wisdom. There is Sister Elizabeth, as- 
pirant to the religious life, but newly 
arrived. Sister Elizabeth is young, mod- 
ern and a bit brash in contrast to Sister 
Imelda, full of years, sagacity and that 
sense of humor so important to living 
the religious life well. The sprightly 
conversation between the two elicits 
much that is valuable not only to one 
contemplating a vocation in religion, 
but also to the interested bystander. 

In one section, the author gives con- 
siderable space to Existentialism, that 
cult of pessimism which began with the 
writings of Kierkegaard more than a 
hundred years ago. This doctrine, which 
appeals to the despairing as Marxism ap- 
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peals to the discontented, has spread 


. rapidly in Europe since 1914. Modern 
“of conditions of disaster and hopelessness 
ind are its fertile feeding ground. The au- 
im. thor’s treatment is comprehensive, easily 
us. read and doubly interesting when placed 
our alongside Christian philosophy. 
Throughout the book there is many 
te a golden nugget of wisdom to be mined 


and stored in mental cubbyholes. In an- 
k" other short passage, the author is point- 
6 ing out the false idea of the atheist that 
we come to a knowledge of. ourselves 
“by the judgment of another, by the 
ed hatred of another.” 


ke “Here again, it never occurs to these 
ch sorry logicians that one attains best to a 
knowledge of self by the love of God and 


Ise the grace of God who made us all. The 
his hatred felt for us by another does not really 
of decipher us to ourselves in the least—al- 


though it may possibly to a certain extent 
help us to decipher him. And the first and 
principal thing it will tell us about him is 


dy that he needs our prayers, since hatred is 
very far from God. ‘By their fruits ye shall 
te, know them,’ and, let us make no mistake: 
. as surely as Christianity leads to love, so 
k surely does atheistic Existentialism or Marx- 
. ism ultimately lead to hate.” 
- A chapter entitled “The Doubter,” 
" which deals with the danger to faith 
" lurking in the reading of false philoso- 
M phies, even for educational purposes, 


before one is sufficiently grounded in 
truth, is well worth the price of the 
book. 

Deploring the readiness with which 
the student will seek a dispensation to 
e pursue a certain course of study, the 
writer quotes Pere Garrigou Lagrange 
who once said to a conference of nuns, 
“Pray for the theologians—ah, pray for 
them! They have to read so much, and 
so much that is unsound. Pray for their 


faith.” 


An Introduction 
To Bible Reading 
How ro Reap THE Bisie, by Abbe 

Roger Poelman. Translated by a Nun 

of Regina Laudis, O.S.B. Kenedy. 

113 pp. $1.50. 

Reviewed by Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 
This is a small book with a big purpose. 
The title is self-explanatory. Translated 
from the second edition of the French 
original, it hopes to enable its readers to 
follow more easily the unfolding of the 
essentials of theology in the Scriptures. 
Or, as Abbe Poelman succinctly puts it, 
“It is our wish to help the Catholic 
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reader in his first contacts with the Bi- 
ble, point out the key chapters, and 
show him how to read them according 
to the unfolding of revelation, deposited 
in the Church and guaranteed to us by 
her.” 

The book is intended for readers hav- 
ing only the most elementary acquaint- 
ance with the Bible. This is evident 
from the editor’s note, which takes time 
out to explain that a reference, such as 
Gen. 28:10, means the tenth verse of 
the twenty-eighth chapter of the Book 
of Genesis. 

For beginners the book will perform 
a definite service as a first introduction 
to the Word of God. A few dubious re- 


marks, however, seem out of place in a 






work for such an audience; e.g., refer- 
ence to the primitive morality of Abra- 
ham as “distinctly sinful” at times, or 
the statement that the Church “applies” 
Isaias 7:14 to Christ and Mary at 
Christmas. Again, the book is not of 
equal value throughout. In the case of 
some books of the Bible there is less in- 
formation provided by Abbe Poelman 
than that found in the introductions, 
footnotes, and cross-references of mod- 
ern Bibles. But this little work does ex- 
cel in its correlation of Old Testament 
to New Testament, and in its sugges- 
tions as to the most important passages 
of both. From this standpoint, the book 
can prove of value even to those already 
familiar with Sacred Scripture. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





— ron Boys dominate this 
month’s material. Here and there, 
however, a girls’ book does appear, and 
there are some titles of appeal to both 
groups. 


Such a one is Shannon Garst’s im- 
pressive biography, CHIEF JOSEPH 
OF THE NEZ PERCES. A baptized 
Christian with admirable tolerance to 
ward the white man, Joseph was chief 
of a well-reputed and stalwart band of 
Oregon Indians. For centuries, the Nez 
Perces had moved with the seasons from 
traditional hunting ground to fishing 
spot to grazing meadow. They had 
wealth in terms of fine horses, and am 
ple living for their Indian way. It was 
not a way which fitted the expansive 
plans of the white. With maddeningly 
illogical reasoning, the white officials 
finally ordered Joseph and his band to 
a reservation. Nowhere did Joseph find 
among the whites a fairness of spirit to 
match his own. Nowhere did he see any 
hope that his single claim—that his peo- 
ple had an indisputable right to the 
land of their fathers—would be allowed. 
Sadly, Joseph prepared to obey the or 
der to move. But the young braves of 
his tribe, lacking Joseph's wisdom and 
patience, determinedly provoked war 
fare. Against his wishes, Joseph began 
a war with the U.S. Army which was 
to amaze tactical experts. Joseph gained 
impossible victory after impossible vic 
tory; General of the Army Sherman 
commented later that Chief Joseph led 
his forces with “almost scientific skill.” 
Throughout the fighting, Joseph de: 
manded a nobility of conduct from his 
braves which astounded the whites, ac- 
customed as they were to scalping, burn- 
ing and pillaging. But Joseph’s cause 
was manifestly hopeless, and he finally 
met defeat. To the end of his life, he 
begged, unsuccessfully, from one white 
official to another for the restoration of 
his people to their land. 


When the author abandons her earli- 
est technique—the awkward one of in- 
venting fictions to catch the fancy and 
sketch in the major notes of the story 
Chief Joseph of the Nez Perces be- 
comes a terse, rapid and moving chron- 
icle. Although the book is certainly a 
splendid supplement to classroom work, 
it should be much more than that. It 
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can give young readers a maturing con- 
cept of injustice and its sad effects. In 
Joseph’s person, the Indian is a human 
being with a loved culture and defen- 
sible ideals of his own. 


Pure adventure, soundly invented and 
recounted, is Manley Wade Wellman’s 
THE LAST MAMMOTH. 

Early in 1755, the pioneer settlement 
at Brooke’s Fort in North Carolina is 
approached by a strange Indian with a 
weird mission. He is a western Chero- 
kee from the village of Twilight Town, 
sent to ask the whites’ help against a 
monster, from whose description the 
reader can recognize an anachronistic 
woolly mammoth. Nineteen - year - old 
Sam Ward, meat-hunter for the settle- 
ment, immediately volunteers; he is con- 
fident that his Pennsylvania rifle is the 
monster-destroyer which the Indians 
need. But the monster, on Sam’s first try 
against him, damages the rifle beyond 
repair. Sam, who has been an appren- 
tice blacksmith, turns the twisted metal 
into a great spear, and makes elaborate 
plans for a spring trap to drive the spear 
into Giluhda’s great hairy body. 

In an epilogue, the author declares, 
upon scholarly authority, that “it is not 
impossible that a last mammoth re 
mained alive until two hundred years 
ago.” His book is so convincingly writ 
ten that the possibility of Giluhda’s 
presence never comes up for question 
ing. The book has authenticity, both 
historical and character-wise; and, won- 
der of wonders, the entire masterly tale 
of man versus monster is understated. 

Tod Moran is the hero of Howard 
Pease’s CAPTAIN OF THE ARABY, 
an above-average mystery novel for older 
boys. 








i 


Tod is third-mate on a tramp Freighter 
bound for Tahiti. Unknown to al] but 
two crew-members, the freighter is cap. 
rying a skillful copy of a Gauguin gil 
painting located in the islands and tp. 
tally unknown to the art world. The 
conspirators intend to substitute the 
copy for the original, and sell the orig. 
inal in one of the art centers of the 
world. Violence and murder accompany 
their attempted theft; and through it all 
Tod is alert and courageous, though 
thoroughly puzzled. 

So adroit is Mr. Pease’s mystery-mak- 
ing that the reader is, too, until the final, 
completely credible solution. Captain of 
the Araby has many of the characteris. 
tics of a superior mystery story intended 
for adults—and many of the limitations. 
My guess is that it will be quickly read 
and quickly forgot, with no harm done, 

REBEL SIEGE, by Jim Kjelgaard, 
appears now in its third printing, re 
vised, ten years after first publication. 
The dust jacket carries impressive quote 
tions of recommendation by leading re- 
view journals, and a re-reading of the 
story inclines one to say that they are 
all merited. 

Young Kinross McKenzie is the son 
of a widowed Scottish gunsmith of the 
Carolina Blue Ridge, in the Revolution- 
ary period. Adventure comes to him and 
to his father, too, when British and 
Tory troops gather splendidly at Kings 
Mountain with the haughty and sure 
intention of wiping out the frontiersmen 
who have dared to assemble to protect 
the freedom they have bitterly won on 
the dangerous frontier. Kin and his fe 
ther are members of the victorious rebel 
army. 

There is a depth and a richness in 
Rebel Siege which are beyond the 
ability of all but a few writers of juve 
niles. Characterization is creative, reach- 
ing heights not scorned by adult fiction. 
The graphically detailed battle scenes 
and the technical lore of the artisan 
gunmaker are additional fillips for the 
boy-reader. 

Bosun, a small Newfoundland pup, 
is the hero of Keith Robertson’s MAS- 
COT OF THE MELROY, a World 
War II story. Bosun has to be smuggled 
aboard the destroyer because the Cap 
tain has issued an order against pets 
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Bosun, however, soon wins over the 
Captain, and earns the official role of 
ship's. mascot. From this. triumph, the 
story concerns itself with the pup’s life 
in the Navy and his loyalty to his ship- 
mates. 

Mascot of the Melroy is an entertain- 
ing story which also (according to my 
authorities) gives an accurate picture of 
Navy life during the last war. There is 
an excess of coincidence in the plot, but 
I can’t really point to one situation that 
seems improbable. ‘The weakest point in 
the story comes when, after building in- 
terest in the crew of the Melroy, the 
author practically dismisses them from 
the plot, and sends Bosun adventuring 
in North Africa. But he ultimately 
finds his way back to his closest friends 
in the crew, and all ends well. 


H™ finally, is a book for girls 
—not, alas, a very successful one. 
AND NORA SAID YES, by Sister 
Mary Vianney, is a thinly disguised 
attempt at fictionizing the experiences of 
a girl just before she enters the convent, 
and during the first phases of her life 
as a nun. 

The convent which the fictional Nora 
enters is a real one; its Superior-General 
appears briefly in Nora’s story, to inter- 
view the girl before she is accepted as a 
postulant. Directly from life also are cer- 
tain aspects of convent existence, in- 
cluding the printing of at least three 
detailed daily schedules, and the word- 
for-word copying out of forms of ritual. 

The book is interesting just as any 
account of unusual experience is inter- 
esting. But I doubt that it can do much 
in the way of its obvious purpose: ex- 
plaining the religious life and, in a cer- 
tain limited way, sponsoring it. Nora is 
never a real person, and few of her asso- 
ciates come alive. The large problems 
involved in a young girl’s adjustment to 
the religious vocation are lightly han- 
dled lest their presence scare away the 
teader who is trying to discover if God 
is calling her to the religious life. The 
book is pastel, sweet, impersonalized 
and weak. 

NO WAY BACK, by Hilda Cum- 
ings Price, is the story of a family of 
Roundhead sympathizers in the English 
Civil War during the reign of Charles 
I. Both Charles and Cromwell appear 
briefly in the book, and I am not sure 
that they are not the most absorbing 
characters in it. 
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JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


Elementary 


Per or tHE Met, by Lydia and Don Free- 
man. Illustrated by the authors. Viking. 63 
pp. $2.50. 

Up tHe Winpy Hix1, by Aileen Fisher. Ilus- 
trated by the author. Abelard. 128 pp. 
$2.00. 

Wu, rHe GaATEKEEPER’s Son, by Eleanor 
Frances Lattimore. Illustrated by the author. 
Morrow. 128 pp. $2.00. 


Intermediate 
Tue Exrra Hann, by Rene Prud’hommeaux. 


Illustrated by Raymond Abel. Viking. 190 
pp. $2.50. 

Frower Box Surprise, by Gertrude Blane. 
Illustrated by Louis Zansky. Messner. 62 
pp. $1.60. 

Macic ror Mary M, by Charlotte Baker. 
Illustrated by the author. McKay. 148 pp. 
$2.50. 

Otiver Sounps Orr, by Jack Bechdolt. Ilus- 
trated by Ralph Ramstad. Messner. 62 pp. 
$1.60. 

Tue Reat Boox Asour Spies, by Samuel 
Epstein and Beryl Williams. Illustrated by 
John Pfiffner. Garden City. 192 pp. $1.25. 

Tue River Horse, by Nina Ames Frey. Illus- 
trated by Renee George. Scott. 150 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tue Scuoot Train, by Helen Acker. Illus- 
trated by Janet Smalley. Abelard. 118 pp. 
$2.00. 


Stick ’N Me aAnp THE FaLion Case, by Alf 
Evers. Illustrated by Charles Klinger. Holt. 
175 pp. $2.50. 

Stoten Summer, by Anne Barrett. Dodd, 
Mead. 236 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Woopen Locket, by Alice Alison Lide 
and Margaret Alison Johansen. Illustrated 
by Corydon Bell. Viking. 127 pp. $2.50. 

ZEKE AND THE FisHer-Car, by Virginia Fran- 
ces Voight. Illustrated by Harry McChes- 
ney. Holiday House. 201 pp. $2.50. 


Teen-Age 

Anp Nora Samp Yes, by Sister Mary Vian- 
ney, S.S.J. McMullen. 150 pp. $2.00. 

CapTAIN OF THE AraBy, by Howard Pease. 
Doubleday. 247 pp. $2.75. 

Cuter JosepH oF THE Nez Perces, by Shan- 
non Garst. Illustrated bysDouglas Corsline. 
Messner. 184 pp. $2.75. 

Tue Last Mammortn, by Manly Wade Well- 
man. Illustrated by Lee} Ames. Holiday 
House. 222 pp. $2.50. 

Mascot oF THE MeEtroy, by Keith Robert- 
son. Illustrated by Jack Weaver. Viking. 
256 pp. $2.50. 

No Way Back, by Hilda Cumings Price. 
Illustrated by Christine Price. Dutton. 192 
pp. $2.50. 

Reset Siece, by Jim Kjelgaard. Illustrated 
by Charles Banks Wilson. Holiday House. 
252 pp. $2.75. 





The Massinger family consists of the 
father, his scholarly son Roger, and his 
bright and courageous daughter Meg, 
around whom the major events of the 
story center. Roger and his father take 
active parts in various Roundhead en- 
deavors, and Meg remains at home 
wishing she could, doing what can be 
done on the domestic scene, and griev- 
ing over her love, who, upon being pre- 
sented with a token by Charles person- 
ally, throws in his handsome lot with 
the Cavaliers. 

The characters’ fictional and historical 
actions are weakly motivated; and the 
writing moves slowly along without 
verve or color. 

Zeke, hero of ZEKE AND THE 
FISHER-CAT, by, Virginia Frances 
Voight, is an English boy of 14, “only 
two years younger than Plymouth Col- 
ony itself,” when he goes with his 
schoolmaster uncle and young girl cou- 
sin to establish a homestead in the Con- 
necticut Valley. Zeke and his lively In- 
dian friend Nemox (the Fisher-Cat) 
have adventures in two spheres: tensely 
they watch the aligning of Indian forces 
for and against the white frontiersmen; 
and daringly they bring about the res- 


cue of Zeke’s cousin from a hostile In- 
dian village. 

There is a lasting, legend-like quality 
in the writing; characterization is indi- 
vidual and true, and the background is 
fresh and vibrant. There is real excite- 
ment, based on ingenious plotting. The 
book is a treasure, both in the young 
reader's view and in that of the adult 
who is concerned that the child’s read- 
ing be valuable on as many scores as 
possible. 

THE WOODEN LOCKET, by 
Alice Alison Lide and Margaret Alison 
Johansen, is primarily the story of two 
children of the Voda family, displaced 
persons from Poland who settle on an 
Alabama farm. Each individual has 
trouble adjusting to the new land, but 
12-year-old Tilka’s is the greatest. She 
cannot escape the nightmare memories 
of bombings, which left her the disfig- 
urement of a deep facial scar. Her cou- 
sin Jan is more extrovert, keeping to 
himself only in the matter of the mys- 
terious wooden locket, which is some- 
how involved in his happy exploration 
of the big swamp not far from his new 
home. The ending of the first American 
year sees all the Vodas happy in what 
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they can take and, more particularly, 
what they can give as Americans. 

The Wooden Locket is written with 
artistry of expression and restraint. It 
tells a story to entertain the young read- 
er while he, unaware, is being given a 
sound view of one of the problems pecu- 
liar to his age, the peaceful amalgama- 
tion of foreigners into his rich country. 
There is not an excess of plot, but what 
there is, is carefully arranged. 

THE SCHOOL TRAIN, by Helen 
Acker, is an unpretentious story with a 
tremendous impact. Two youngsters of 
the North Woods, sons of a widowed 
trapper, leave their cabin while their 
father is away on a long trapping trip, 
and journey by themselves to the place 
where the school train, a unique travel- 
ing schoolroom sponsored by the Cana- 
dian government, is currently stopping. 
The journey through the winter forests 
is dificult and dangerous, but the boys 
persevere. When they reach the train, 
they set up their small tent, make it safe 
and comfortable, and throw themselves 
into the fabulously exciting adventure 
of first schooling. 

There is a folklike simplicity in the 
telling of this story. The lads are par 
ticularly lifelike in their sureness of the 
success of their incredibly difficult plan, 
and in their directness in approaching 
the problems connected with it. Their 
delight in the school lessons is touching, 
and, needless to say, could open vistas 
to youngsters of softer civilizations. 

In STOLEN SUMMER, by Anne 
Barrett, Jenny Rivers and her impover- 
ished, widowed mother have an unusual 
opportunity to spend the summer in an 
empty but well-cared-for English coun- 
try mansion which has a reputation of 
mystery and unhappiness. Jenny meets 
a boy of her own age, and is by him 
introduced to the glorious British naval 
tradition, embodied in the romantic per- 
son of Lord Nelson. The children are 
acutely aware of a strange and ancient 
feud between the two neighboring vil- 
lages, and ultimately discover that the 
great Nelson is a figure in the feud. 

Stolen Summer is a romance with a 
happy conclusion which sees all the en- 
tanglements of the plot neatly tidied up. 
Nelson is the atmosphere of the story, 
perhaps a murky one to young Amer- 
icans, but understandably enrapturing 
to the British children of the plot. In 
their idealization of him, they are aged 
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and bookish. But the story is skillfully 
written, and has as its very charm its 
whole-hearted dreaminess. 

The mood of THE RIVER HORSE, 
by Nina Ames Frey, is established early 
in the book when the wise old Guate- 
malan Indian recounts the ancient glo- 
ries of his people to his small grandson. 
The lad is fascinated by vague hints of 
treasure buried by the mighty Mayans 
and still undiscovered. But his imme- 
diate attention is caught by the presence 
in the nearby jungle of a young danta, 
a rare river horse. Arana sets out to 
capture the animal, and inadvertantly 
learns one of the most important his- 
torical secrets of his race. 

The book is a succinctly written, fa- 
bulous but credible, adventure tale. It 
offers both objective facts about Guate- 
malan Indian life, and subjective feel- 
ings about the personality of the coun- 
try, particularly the richness and mys- 
tery of the jungle and the traditional 
courage and skill of those who dare it. 

MAGIC FOR MARY M, by Char- 
lotte Baker, is set in a Texas oil-boom 
town. Mary H. Higgins, who lives in 
her Gran’ma’s boardinghouse, wishes 
hard for magic, and is almost certain 
that it has transpired when the Allbright 
family knocks at the boardinghouse 
door. Daddy Allbright is an oil specula- 
tor who moves with his brood of mother- 
less children from promise to promise. 
This time his fortunes are low, and he 
is forced to leave his children, without 
Gran’ma’s consent. Duty-minded Gran’- 
ma accepts the burden, and the magic 
of companionship begins for Mary M. 

Magic for Mary M is a series of inci- 
dents related warmly and with neat- 
ness. There is enough Texas flavor in 
the story to establish it as a regional 
book, but not too much to take away 
the pleasant and homey familiarity of 
places, people and, to a certain extent, 
happenings. God is allowed into the 
story, easily and tellingly although 
briefly. 

THE EXTRA HAND, by Rene 
Prud’hommeaux, is a mystery story in 
which the author is obviously trying to 
break away from the stereotyped in plot- 
ting and dialogue. His two heroes, va- 
cationing on a New England farm, are 
pressed into service in a confused and 
haphazard amateur magic show; and the 
performance of the show is the occasion 


for an attempted jewel robbery. There 








are long, tedious passages describing mg. 
gic tricks. The youngsters’ dialogue, cal. 
culated to be quick and clever, ig fr. 
quently sassy and distasteful—and down. 
right confusing when it is intended tp 
be vital to the plot development. The 
plot alternately drags unbearably 
skips needlessly over confusing points, 
When the conclusion and the villain 
are finally at hand, neither is startling 
or credible because the clues have been 
misty and too often special to the char. 
acters. 

And I don’t care much for the next 
mystery at hand, SLICK ’N ME AND 
THE FALLON CASE, by Alf Evers. 
Two sixth-grade boys decide to create a 
mystery for the improvement of their 
summer, and, much by coincidence, the 
mystery comes about. Immediately, the 
boys start to work on the case, inspired 
and instructed by their wide acquaint 
ance with the superheroics of comic 
books and radio serials. But the mystery 
resolves itself without their direct ma 
chinations, and the resolution is pale. 


One of the youngsters involved is tell- 
ing the story, but things are said by him 
that never would be said by the child 
he is supposed to be. The tactics and 
reactions of boyhood are so exaggerated 
that the book seems satire rather than 
the seriously intended recounting of an 
unusual affair by one of the impressed 
young participants. 

THE REAL BOOK ABOUT SPIES, 
by Samuel Epstein and Beryl Williams, 
contains true stories of master spies of 
the world, the selection ranging from 
American Revolutionary maneuvers, 
through the spy-infested conflicts o 
modern Europe to the case of the A 
bomb spy Klaus Fuchs. The authors 
have a shrewd knowledge of what 
catches the imagination of the young 
reader without in any way damaging 
that imagination. The writing is fast and 
clever, with a successful way of pushing 
along after an amount of factual detail 
might have caused a lag in attention. 
Altogether, a worthy new title in a ger 
erally superior series. 


Another series, Everyday Science Sto 
ries, offers two new titles. FLOWER 
BOX SURPRISE, by Gertrude Blane, 
seems to me very successful on the terms 
the series has established. Three tent 
ment children of New York plant seeds 
in a window box, only to have all but 
one perish. The one maintains a sturdy 
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growth, and ultimately is identified for 
the youngsters in a plant-exhibition con- 
est at their school. The scientific prob- 
lems involved are simple and clearly 
worked out, so that if the young reader 
wants to experiment he has an interest- 
ing and reliable guidebook at hand. The 
characters have reality, and the plotting 
is exceptionally efficient. 

OLIVER SOUNDS OFF, by Jack 
Bechdolt, is a fictionized lesson on the 
mechanics of sound, and neither the fic- 
tion nor the lesson is particularly suc- 
cessful. There is not a direct and satis- 
fying line from fact to fact, and some 
of the most difficult are badly handled. 
Story is minimal, and sometimes the 
characters are downright unpleasant, the 
author lacking a sure knowledge of the 
difference between humor and ill man- 
ners. 


F™ youngsters just out of the pic- 
ture-book age is Eleanor Lattimore’s 
new story of China, WU, THE GATE- 
KEEPER’S SON. The structure of the 
hook conforms to the youngsters’ rela- 
tively short attention span: although the 
characters are consistent, each chapter 
of the book is a brief tale complete in 
itself. Wu and his friend are a nice lit- 
tle boy and girl with enough of China 
about their persons and their doings to 
intrigue the reader, but not too much 
to alienate his interest. The writing is 
workable, not noticeably outstanding. 

UP THE WINDY HILL, by Aileen 
Fisher, is a generous collection of brief 
poems for youngest readers. The au- 
thor’s talent is not inspired, but the 
rimes do have appeal. Her subject range 
is wide, and her touch, knowing and 
sympathetic. Surely in so long a book, 
every child reader will find one or more 
rimes to establish as favorites. 

PET OF THE MET, by Lydia and 
Don Freeman, is the story of a mouse- 
family living “high up in the attic of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, in a for- 
gotten harp case,” and their adventures 
during a performance of “The Magic 
Flute.” It would take a pint-sized mu- 
sical expert to catch the idea. The aver- 
age child, I wager, will not stay with 
the story long enough to reach the one 
part he might understand, about a cat 
who chases mice. This book seems to 
me to glorify the unusual for the sake 
of the unusual, and I think that the po- 
tential reader was cruelly neglected in 
the process. 


June, 1953 





A FATHER LOOKS AT TELEVISION 
(Continued from page 319) 


that the TV-viewer is encouraged to 
give himself over to an unblinking, un- 
thinking absorption of whatever passes 
before his eyes. Jack Mabley, television 
critic for the Chicago Daily News, even 
went so far as to admit this in his TV 
column: “Does anyone else have the 
experience of suddenly regaining con- 
sciousness during a television show and 
asking himself, “What in the &?X-Z am 
I doing watching this junk?’ I was in a 
trance Sunday night watching. Connie 
Russell murder a song while some cho- 
rus boys whirled her through meaning- 
less bumps and grinds when I suddenly 
became aware that I was a passive par- 
ticipant in one of the most negative 
means of passing time ever devised by 
man.” Two weeks after writing that, 
Mr. Mabley confessed to his readers 
that, after watching television for five 
years, “I can’t take it any longer.” And 
the next day he turned up in the Daily 
News’ sports department. The most sig- 
nificant thing about Mr. Mabley’s con- 
fession is his terming his televiewing 
condition “a trance.” 

It might sound extreme to claim that 
watching television is hypnotic in effect, 
yet if it is not why are advertising ex- 
perts willing to spend hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars on TV programs when 
their same advertising messages could be 
presented to an equal number of people 
less expensively through other media 
than television? What Pope Pius XII has 
said of movies applies, I believe, even 
more so to television: “Even though one 
must fully acknowledge the technical 
and artistic importance of the moving 
picture, yet the unilateral influence that 
it has on man, and especially on youth, 
with its almost purely visual action 
brings with it such a degree of danger 
of intellectual decadence that moving 
pictures are beginning to be considered 
a danger for the whole population.” 

Television encourages a vegetable-like 
condition, a condition in which the 
viewer tends to accept all visual images 
uncritically and even without fully com- 
prehending their meaning. That is why 
the position following a highly popular 
television show is a desirable position: 
people watching the popular show will 
sit in a sort of coma and watch at least 
part, if not all, of the following pro- 
gram. I have had the experience of ask- 


ing a person who was watching a ball 
game on television what the score was, 
and being told after an embarrassed 
pause, “I don’t know.” 

If television can have such a hypnotic 
and soporific effect on the intelligence 
of supposedly mature people who have 
been introduced to TV at an age when 
their intellects are as developed as they 
probably ever will be, what it will do to 
the generations who are introduced to 
it from their cradle is something that 
makes me shudder. Television seems to 
me to be doubly dangerous to the com- 
ing generation because it marks a new 
high point in the tendency of Amer- 
icans to have done for them or to them 
what they previously did for themselves. 
Bernard Iddings Bell and other respect- 
ed observers of American life have 
pointed out that where Americans used 
to sing and play musical instruments for 
entertainment, they now listen to others 
make music for them; where Americans 
used to converse, they now listen to 
others converse via the movies, radio or 
television; where Americans used to pro- 
duce and act in their own amateur plays, 
they now attend the movies or the pro- 
fessional theater; where Americans used 
to participate in games and athletics, 
they now buy tickets or sit before tele- 
vision to watch professional players. A 
detailed list could run on for pages; even 
such a simple, entertaining game as 
twenty questions is now played for us 
by professionals on TV. The result of 
preferring to have a professional do for 
us what we used to do for ourselves is 
simply to make each one of us less hu- 
man, less able to take care of ourselves 
in an increasingly push-button world. 
Television is encouraging us further 
along this path than we have ever gone 


before. 


F meeen 1 apir that I will prob- 
ably have to accept television into 
my home in the near future, I have 
dreams of defeating the TV monster, 
and, within five or ten years, disposing 
of the genuine imitation-mahogany body 
to a junk dealer. My victory or defeat 
depends, I believe, on whether my chil- 
dren will learn to do things for them- 
selves and entertain themselves (a dif- 
ferent thing, incidentally, from finding 
entertainment and things to do that 
won't bother their old man) or whether 
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they will be discouraged in this and will 
gradually come, through decay of their 
imagination and initiative, to prefer be- 
ing entertained and having things done 
for them. The campaign plans for the 
battle are as yet in the experimental 
stage and subject to revision, but they 
are in existence. 


At one time I was inclined to grum- 
ble at the guile of storekeepers who 
placed racks of twenty-five cent chil- 
dren’s books in such positions that it 
was impossible to enter a drug store or 
supermarket with a child without him 
getting his hands on one of those books. 
Since TV threatens us I am inclined to 
consider this more of a blessing than a 
curse. To me the twenty-five cent chil- 
dren’s book is one of the greatest inven- 
tions since the wheel, and it is a founda- 
tion stone upon which my wife and I 
are building our campaign against tele- 
vision. We are not trying to teach our 
kids to read prematurely, nor are we 
interested in whether or not what we 
read to them is “advanced” for their age. 
We are simply trying to be sure that 
they get as much reading as we can pos- 
sibly give them. Having books read to 
them is one of their favorite activities. 
They think it is fun, and we will do 
whatever we can to see that it continues 
to be fun for them. That, plus making 
sure they learn to read easily, are the 
only ways I know to make a reader. 


It is important that they be readers 
because of the value of reading itself, 
of course. But it is also important, I 
think, so that they have a standard with 
which to compare television. I have seen 
several dramatizations of Treasure Island 
on TV; there is no doubt in my mind 
as to which a child who can read and 
likes to read would prefer: the book or 
the TV dramatization. Once a child has 
read a book as vivid and exciting as 
Treasure Island, has pictured to himself 
the people and the scenes of the story, 
and then sees the average or even bet- 
ter than average dramatization of the 
story, I think he might be well on the 
road to realizing that TV is not the 
only, nor the best, form of entertain- 
ment. 


The next step in our anti-television 
campaign will be doing everything we 
can to encourage the kids’ natural in- 
stincts to do things and to make things. 
By encouraging them to do things, I do 
not mean that I intend to be a forty- 
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year-old quarterback on the neighbor- 
hood football team. The middle-aged 
character who is out chasing footballs 
with the small fry is, in my opinion, 
material for a psychiatrist’s couch. What 
I do mean is that there is going to be 
plenty of room around our house and in 
our style of living for whatever weird 
schemes come to the minds of the kids. 
By encouraging them to make things, I 
mean that both my wife and I feel that 
a reasonable amount of mess is small 
price to pay for giving kids a chance to 
build a hut, try a chemistry experiment, 
or put on a backyard play. 

My wife and I have a theory that a 
child between the ages of two and ten 
can, with a little encouragement, think 
of more than enough things to do to 
keep him from spending much time 
watching television. I can sympathize 


with the harried mother of a flock of 
children who thinks TV is great becayg 
the kids will sit in front of it for hours 
at a time, but I cannot help feeling thg 
one of the main reasons the kids are jy 
front of the TV set is that they are dis 
couraged from being any place else. The 
general rule on which my wife and | 
have decided is that we will minimize 
the availability and attraction of the TY 
set, and encourage to the maximum any. 
thing which requires imagination and 
initiative on the part of the kids. As we 
see it, if we honestly work on thes 


lines, the natural spark and energy of 


children will do much of the rest. 

Who knows? Maybe in the proces 
the kids’ old man may even learn to 
watch television intelligently. instead of 
foaming at the mouth everytime the 
word is mentioned. 


A LIBRARIAN LOOKS AT SCIENCE FICTION 
(Continued from page 318) 


books. The nationally known educator 
Dr. Max Herzberg reminds us in a 
Scholastic article that science fiction is 
of tremendous interest to young people, 
that the school has a function in guid- 
ing the intelligent reading of it as part 
of science and social studies, and that 
these books provide glimpses into the 
“terrific and terrifying history of tomor- 
row.” The spread of science fiction into 
the juvenile field is another matter of 
concern to Catholics. Here we need ask 
ourselves what ideas are being present- 
ed to youth in its formative years. 

One writer, an educator, feels that 
science fiction should develop the imag- 
ination and curiosity, aid students to 
distinguish fact from fiction, show the 
difference between possibility and prob- 
ability, help students to develop an open 
mind, show time and event changes, 
show social and spiritual implications of 
science and technology, and develop an 
appreciation of scientific progress. Cath- 
olics would add to this a line from the 
catechism; it should help us “love and 
serve God in this world and be happy 
with Him in the next.” Examining sci- 
ence fiction we find that life is cheap, 
cruelty is common, love of neighbor is 
unknown, religion is archaic if not ig- 
nored. Herzberg finds two faults in it— 
lack of standards and extraneous sex an- 
gles especially in jacket or cover illus- 
trations. It is not strange that commer- 
cialism has influenced the incorporation 


of those sensational elements which 
are found in many best-selling books. 
Fletcher Pratt finds science fiction suf 
fering from bad writing which may be 
associated with its origin in the pulps, 
and from a constant demand for the 
new. Some stories are “just a parade of 
marvels, the good old Superman of the 
comic strips.” Pratt found one novel a 
creeping horror, “so creeping as to be 
actually unpleasant at times.” 

Science fiction is often used as a ve 
hicle for philosophizing or for prop 
ganda purposes. In Asimov’s Stars Like 
Dust we find the Tyranni trying to de 
stroy free men who are seeking a lost 
document known as the Declaration of 
Independence. In Heinlein’s Red Plan- 
et we have dictatorship opposed by 
democracy; in his Rocket Ship “Galileo 
the Nazis try to control the moon when 
Americans land their spaceship there. 
The positive nature of these novels place 
them in an approved class. But certainly 
the labels of paganism and materialism 
can be applied to all too many of the 
current science fiction novels and shott 
stories. 

In Jules Verne’s Journey to the Cer 
ter of the Earth we find Sunday a day 
of reflection on the Author of all things, 
and attention paid to Easter and other 
features of Christian life. One of the 
explorers on this marvelous trip becomes 
lost: “I kneeled with earnest fervor and 
asked assistance from Heaven . . . I had 
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recourse to prayer. And little as I had 
right to be remembered by Him whom 
| had forgotten in the hour of prosper- 
ity and Whom I tardily invoked, I 
prayed earnestly and sincerely.” You will 
travel a long way in modern science fic- 
tion before discovering such an example 
of natural Christian piety. I remember 
noting in only one novel that prayers 
were said at the burial of a companion. 

In looking at Heinlein’s Future His- 
tory chart, we find that in the year 2000 
there is a wave of religious fanaticism 
with a New Crusade and religious dic- 


' tatorship in the United States: “Extreme 


puritanism. Certain aspects of psycho- 
dynamics and psychometrics, mass psy- 
chology and social control developed by 
the priest class.” We have been puzzled 
by a statement of Ray Bradbury in the 
New York Times Book Review: “There 
is too sure a knowledge that God isn’t 
there when you put your hand out. 
When we move out into space, what a 
revolution! Supposing there are people 
out there, how will this jibe with Chris- 
tianity or Judaism? Supposing there was 
no original sin, no Adam and Eve. Do 
they have a soul? Suppose in Mars a 
creature looks like a dog but is twice as 
intelligent as a man. These religions 
will have to do some quick stepping. We 
might just close our eyes to all the dif- 
ferences and convert the heathen Mar- 
tians. We would probably say it was an- 
other case of God’s wonders.” The tone 
of those remarks scarcely impress one as 
being reverent. An article in a recent 
issue of Astounding Science Fiction con- 
cluded that man is omnipotent and om- 
niscent. A juvenile novel, Jameson’s 
Bullard of the Space Patrol, has a char- 
latan posing as a minister to secure mo- 
ney for his evil activities. In Heinlein’s 
Day After Tomorrow we find a church 
with pagan trappings organized to con- 
ceal a conspiracy to overthrow the Pan- 
Asiatics who have seized the United 
States. A Father Doyle who assists the 
church does not add to its charms for us. 

Science fiction writers might heed 
the Holy Father who spoke this past 
September to a meeting of world astron- 
omers when he said that the secrets of 
space will remain hidden and all point 
toa Divine Spirit. 


Richard J. Hurley is a member of the 
Department of Library Science of The 
Catholic University of America and an 
authority on books for young readers. 


Jung, 1953 


EVALUATION of science fiction juveniles 


In the following list Mr. Hurley has screened 
out those titles he thinks objectionable for 
young readers because of profanity, brutality, 
immorality, sordidness and irreligion, if not 
anti-religion. This is not a complete list of 
current science-fiction titles, nor does it imply 
any judgment of titles not listed. 


For Elementary Grades: 


DuBois, William Pene. Peter Graves. Viking. 
$2.50. Anti-gravity inventions help Peter 
to astonish the world. 

DuBois, William Pene. Twenty-one Balloons. 
Viking. $2.50. Mixture of fact and fancy 
in this marvelous voyage. 

Goodwin, Hal. Real Book of Space Travel. 
Garden City. $1.25. Complete treatment of 
planets, rockets, space travel. 

Macgregor, Ellen. Miss Pickerell Goes to 
Mars. McGraw-Hill. $2.25. This unusual 
old lady finds herself bound for Mars. 

Rigby, Wallis. Book of Model Space Ships. 
Grosset. $1.00. Designed to be cut apart 
and assembled as cardboard models. 

Slobodkin, Louis. Space Ship Under the Ap- 
ple Tree. Macmillan. $2.50. A visiting in- 
terplanetary boy finds Earth confusing. 


For Junior High School: 


Anderson, Poul. Vault of the Ages. Winston. 
$2.00. England 500 years after the collapse 
of civilization. 

Bond, Nelson. Lancelot Biggs, Spaceman. 
Doubleday. $1.50. A series of adventures 
proves Lancelot has spaceman abilities. 

Branley, Franklyn. Lodestar: Rocket Ship to 
Mars. Crowell. $2.50. Two boys on the first 
attempt to land on Mars. 

Clarke, Arthur. Islands in the Sky. Winston. 
$2.00. Boy visits space station above the 
earth. 

Craigie, David. Voyage of the Luna I. Mess- 
ner. $2.50. A boy and his sister accident- 
ally travel to the moon. 

Cross, John. The Angry Planet. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $2.50. Record of the expedition of 
the Albatross to Mars. 

Del Ray, Lester. Marooned on Mars. Wins- 
ton. $2.00. Chuck finds friends in an un- 
derground city of Mars. 

French, Paul. David Starr, Space Ranger. 
Doubleday. $2.50. An interplanetary con- 
spiracy is thwarted. 

Greener, Leslie. Moon Ahead! Viking. $2.50. 
American and Australian boys stow away 
on space ship to moon. 

Heinlein, Robert. Between the Planets. Scrib- 
ners. $2.50. Don Harvey braves a space 
war to get home to Venus. 

Heinlein, Robert, Farmer in the Sky. Scrib- 
ners. $2.50. Scouts help the pioneers on 
Ganymede to make farms from wasteland. 

Heinlein, Robert. Rocket Ship “Galileo.” 
Scribners. $2.50. Three boys on the moon 
outwit enemy expedition. 

Heinlein, Robert. Red Planet. Scribners. 
$2.50. Dictatorship on Mars uncovered by 
two courageous boys. 

Heinlein, Robert. Space Cadet. Scribners. 
$2.50. The Interplanetary Patrol of the 
North American Union, 2075 A.D. 


Hunter, Evan. Find the Feathered Serpent. 
Winston. $2.00. Two boys find themselves 
1400 years backward in time with Vikings 
visiting the Mayan civilization. 

Jones, Raymond. Son of the Stars. Winston. 
$2.00. Space visitor rescued from crash by 
American boy. 

Lathan, Philip. Five Against Venus. Winston. 
$2.00. Family marooned on Venus fights 
batpeople and escapes. 

Lesser, Milton. Earthbound. Winston. $2.00. 
Racketeers find ex-Cadet places honor above 
money. 

Oliver, Chad. Mists of Dawn. Winston. $2.00. 
An American boy finds himself back with 
the Cro-Magnons. 

St. John, Philip. Rocket Jockey. Winston. 
$2.00. An interplanetary rocket race against 
Mars. 

Walton, Bryce. Sons of the Ocean Deeps. 
Winston. $2.00. The North American con- 
tinent is saved from earthquake. 


For High School: 


Asimov, Isaac. The Stars Like Dust. Double- 
day. $2.75. The Tyranni plot in vain to 
overthrow democratic forces. 

Brown, Frederic. Space on My Hands. Shas- 
ta. $2.50. Collection of space stories. 

Clement, Hal. The Needle. Doubleday. $1.50. 
The Hunter pursues a symbiote to prevent 
a cosmic disaster. 

Conklin, Groff. The Best of Science Fiction. 
Crown. $3.50. A splendid anthology. 

DuBois, Theodora. Solution T-25. Double- 
day. $2.75. A chemical converts the in, 
vaders of America from cruel to good men. 

Heinlein, Robert. Green Hills of Earth. Shas- 
ta. $3.00. A collection of this noted science 
fiction writer’s short stories. 

Heinlein, Robert. Tomorrow the Stars. Dou- 
bleday. $2.95. Another anthology. 

Leinster, Murray. Space Platform. Shasta. 
$2.50. Saboteurs try in vain to stop us from 
building anti-war satellite. 

Ryan, Cornelius, ed. Across the Space Fron- 
tier. Viking. $3.95. Symposium of articles 
in Colliers magazine by noted scientists. 


Rejected Titles: 


Bradbury, Ray. Illustrated Man. Doubleday. 
$2.75. 

DeCamp, Sprague. Rogue Queen. Doubleday. 
$2.75. 

Heinlein, Robert. Man Who Sold the Moon. 
Shasta. $3.00. 

Heinlein, Robert. Puppet Masters. Doubleday. 
$2.75. 

Heinlein, Robert, Day After Tomorrow. New 
American Library. 25c. 

Jameson, Malcolm. Bullard of the Space Pa- 
trol. World. $2.50. 

Kornbluth, C. M. Takeoff. Doubleday. $2.75 

Merwin, Sam, Jr. House of Many Worlds. 
Doubleday. $2.75. 

Pratt, Fletcher. Double in Space. Doubleday. 
$2.75. 

Pratt, Fletcher. Double Jeopardy. Doubleday. 
$2.75. 

Wyndham, John. Day of the Triffids. Dou- 
bleday. $2.50. 
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The index to Volume XI, October, 1952, through June, 1953, is di- 
vided into three sections. The first section lists in alphabetical order 
the titles of all adult books reviewed: the second section lists authors 
of these books; the third section lists titles of juvenile books reviewed. 


Since page numbering runs consecutively through all issues of 
Volume XI, only the page number, and not the month of issue, is given 
after each index entry. In some cases, instead of a page number, the 
word “June” will appear. This indicates that the book in question is 
reviewed in this issue, and the page on which the review appears can 
be found in the table of contents on page 315. An asterisk (*) follow- 
ing an entry in the index indicates that the book in question received 
an annotated listing in the “Recently Published” section rather than 


a review. 
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Abraham Lincoln, Benjamin P. Thomas, 101 

Accent on Laughter, Joseph G. Cosgrove, 
M.M., 108 

Across the Green Past, Olga Zhigalova, 106 

Adventures of Mottel the Cantor's Son, Sho- 
lom Aleichem, 293 

Affair of Love, An, Frank Swinnerton, 207 

Alicia Markova, Anton Dolin, 259 

Always the Mediterranean, Max Miller, 69 

eee the Young Stranger, Carl Sandburg, 

- —~ te Mr. Doolittle, The, Quentin Reynolds, 

une 

Ambassador's Wife, Elisabeth Cerruti, 257 

American Martyrs, The, John A. O’Brien, 258 

American Road to World Peace, The, Sir Al- 
fred Zimmern, 284 

—- Twenties, The, ed. John K. Hutch- 
ens, 

American Way, The, Shepard Clough, 280 

Annapurna, Maurice Herzog, 193 

Arms and the Monk, M. M. Hoffman, 214 * 

Arrow in the Blue, Arthur Koestler, 77 

Ascent of Mount Sion, The, Bernardino de 
Laredo, 36 * 

Asia Aflame, Ebed Van der Vlugt, 235 

As the Stars They Shall Shine, Mother M. Ig- 
natius, 214 * 

Autumn Thunder, Robert Wilder, 208 


Back Down the Ridge, W. L. White, 243 

Bamboo, Robert O. Bowen, 293 

Barbe Acarie, Lancelot C. Sheppard, 257 

Battle Cry, Leon Uris, 300 

Battle of Baltinglass, The, Lawrence Earl, 157 

Bede Jarrett of the Order of Preachers, Ken- 
neth Wykeham-George, O.P., 73, 214 

Benjamin Harrison, Harry Sievers, 102 

Be Not Solicitous, ed. Maisie Ward, 190 

Be Prepared! Rice E. Cochran, 156 

Bernadette of Lourdes, Frances Parkinson 
Keyes, 261 * 

Best Cartoons from “Punch,” The, ed. Marvin 
Rosenberg and William Cole, 109 

Better Part, The, Theodore Maynard, 201 

Between Community and Society, Thomas 
Gilby, O.P., June 

Beyond Horizons, Carleton Mitchell, 243 

-— —~y the Great Forest, Virginia Prewett, 
une 

~~ High Himalayas, William O. Doug- 
as, 

Big Chariot, The, Charmian Clift and George 
Johnston, 298 

Bill Mauldin in Korea, Bill Mauldin, 68 

Bolivar, Salvador de Madariaga, 107 

Bolshevism: An Introduction to Soviet Com- 
munism, Waldemar Gurian, 280 

Book of the Saviour, The, ed Frank Sheed, 32 

Bounty Land, The, William Donohue Ellis, 118 

Broader Way, The, Sumie Seo Mishima, June 

Brother Andre of Mount Royal, Katherine 
Burton, 133 * 

Brothers Bellamy, The, Humphrey Pakington, 


250 
Build-up, The, William Carlos Williams, 120 
= from Brooklyn, Sidney Franklin, 
Bueetze Flame, The, Francis B. Thornton, 
By His Own Hand, Henry W. Clune, 164 
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c 
Cyeerr in China, Robert W. Greene, M.M., 
9 


Campus Gods on Trial, Chad Walsh, 288 

Captain Marooner, Louis Davidson and Eddie 
Doherty, 57 

Cardboard Giants, The, Paul Hackett, 158 

Cathedrals in the Wilderness, J. Herman 
Schauinger, 30 

Catholic Authors, ed Matthew Hoehn, O.S.B., 
30 


Catholic Church in the Diocese of St. Paul, 
James Michael Reardon, 214 * 

Catholic Digest Reader, 172 

Catholic Mind Through Fifty Years, ed Ben- 
jamin Masse, S.J., 156 

Catholic Political Thought, 1789-1848, ed Bela 
Menczer, 113 

Catholic Way, The, Theodore Maynard, 172 

Cause of Being, The, James Francis Anderson, 

4 > 


Cedar of Lebanon, John Cosgrove, 164 

Center of the Stage, The, Gerald Sykes, 62 

Century of Conflict, A, Stefan T. Possony, 190 

Challenge, The, Phyllis Bottome, 200 

Chiaroscuro, Augustus John, 79 

Chicago Medium Rare, Robert J. Casey, 68 

Children of Kaywana, Edgar Mittelholzer, 23 

Chinese Childhood, A, Chiang Yee, 158 

Christian Democracy in Italy and France, Ma- 
rio Einaudi and Francis Goguel, 133 * 

Ss Design for Sex, Joseph Buckley, 

.M., 1 

Christian Ethics, Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., 36 * 

Christian Spirituality, Pierre Pourrat, S.S., 289 

Christmas Book. The, Francis X. Weiser, S.J., 
116 

Christ's Appeal for Love, Sister Josefa Men- 
endez, 36 * 

Christ the Ideal of the Priest, Abbot Marmion, 
O.S.B., 290 

Church in the Christian Roman Empire, The, 
Palanque, Bardy and DeLabriolle, June 

Church’s Year of Grace, The, Pius Parsch, 287 

Citizens of the World, Stringfellow Barr, 110 

City on a Mountain, A, Pascal P. Parente, 74 

Claude Bernard, J. M. D. Olmsted and E. H. 
Olmsted, 106 

Cloud of Unknowing and Other Treatises, The, 
Abbot Justin McCann, O.S.B., 133 * 

Coasts of the Country, The, ed Clare Kirch- 
berger, 261 * 

on™ of International Ethics, ed John Epstein, 
6 

Coins in the Fountain, John Secondari, 57 

Colditz Story, The, P. R. Reid, 237 

Collected Works of Abbot Vonier, Vol. II, 212 

Comancheros, The, Paul I. Wellman, 126 

Commentary on the Gospels, Ronald A. Knox, 


213 

Complete Madison, The, ed., Saul Padover, 
June 

Complete Poems and Plays, The, T. S. Eliot, 


Complete Sherlock Holmes, The, Arthur Co- 
nan Doyle, 196 

Complete Short 
Maugham, 196 

Confessors of the Name, Gladys Schmitt, 165 

Containment or Liberation James Burnham, 


235 
= of Life, The, John W. Cavanaugh, 


. The, Bernard DeVoto, 167 
Richard Morenus, 72 


Stories, W. Somerset 


Course of 
Crazy-White- 


Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry, 

rime out Pun ent, Guent! 

hardt, 152 her Rae 
Crowd Culture, Bernard Iddings Bell, 119 
Crown for Ashes, A, Teresa Kay, 119 
Cry of Children, A, John Horne Burns, 2 
Currier and Ives’ America, Colin Simkin, 
Curve and the Tusk, The, Stuart Cloete, ijg 


D 
Daily Life of Early Christians, J. G. 
284 Davie, 


Daughter of Bugle Ann, The, MacKinlay Kan. 
tor, June 

David I. Walsh, Dorothy G. Wayman, 103 

Dear Dorothy Dix, Harnett Kane and Ella 
Bentley Arthur, 103 

Dear Sister, Catherine de Hueck, 288 

Declaration of Faith, A, Herbert Agar, 12 

Defense of Freedom, editors of La Prensa, \4 

Democracy, Henry Adams, 109 

Denham Proper, Alfred Slote, 292 

Desiree, Annemarie Selinko, 205 

Desperate Women, James D. Horan, 106 

Devil Rides Outside, The, John H. Griffin, 1% 

Dr. Johnson's Lichfield, Mary Alden Hopkins, 
168 


Doctor Looks at Life, The, Peter J. Stein. 
crohn, 155 

Dom Casmurro, Machado de Assis, June 

Don Camillo and His Flock, Giovanni Gua- 
reschi, 21 

Dream in the Flesh, Dan Levin, 299 


Each Hour Remains, a Carmelite Nun, 128 
Eagle and the Rock, The, Frances Winwar, 


June 
Early Christian Poetry, ed Charles W. Ken- 
nedy, 
Easter Party, The, V. Sackville-West, 249 
East of Eden, John Steinbeck, 55 
Edith Stein, Teresia de Spiritu Sancto, O.DC, 


29 
a. a and Liberty, James Bryant Conant, 
4 


Empress of Byzantium, Helen A. Mahler, 12% 
Enigma of the Hereafter, The, Paul Siwek, 
214 * 


Errors of Psychotherapy, Sebastian de Grazia, 
110 


Essays in Modern Literary Criticism, ed Ray 
B. West, 196 

Essays on Church and State, Lord Acton, 10 

Ethics and Facts, J. Messner, 115 

Everynun, Daniel A. Lord, S.J., 214 * 

Evolution in Action, Julian Huxley, 240 

Existentialist Revolt, The, Kurt F. Reinhart, 


81 
Ex-Prodigy, Norbert Wiener, 303 


F 

Fair Bride, The, Bruce Marshall, 203 

Faith and Modern Man, The, Romano Guar- 
dini, 129 

Faith in Action, The, Rev. F. J. Mueller, 4 

Family Portraits, Marion McCandless, 36 * 

Famous Shrines of Our Lady, Vol. II, H. M. 
Gillett, 128 

Far Country, The, Nevil Shute, 61 

ah — the Customary Skies, Warren Eys- 
er, 

Father Hecker and His Friends, Joseph Mc 
Sorley, 199 

Father Tompkins of Nova Scotia, George 
Boyle, June 

Fearless Heart, The, Georges Bernanos, 131 

pe Are Chosen, Norma Downey Ferraf, 
une 

Fiddle, a Sword and a Lady, A, Albert Spald- 
ing, June 

Fifth Generation, The, Dante Arfelli, 206 

Fue of Zeenets Xavier, The, Arthur McGratty, 

Five Gentlemen of Japan, Frank Gibney, 28 

Flagstad Manuscript, The, Louis Biancolli, 1% 

Flame of Faith, The, Maria Teweles-Wit, 214' 

Florence, Edward Hutton, 71 

Fon and His Hundred Wives, The, Rebecti 


Reyher, 152 
Foreign Policy of the British Labour Goverl- 
ment, The, A. Fitzsimons, June 


Francis Thompson and Wilfrid Meynell, Viol 
Meynell, 301 

Freedom and Authority in Our Time, & 
Bryson, Finkelstein, MacIver, McKeon, June 

From an Abundant Spring, ed. the staff o 
The Thomist, 214 * 

From Confucius to Christ, Paul K. T. Sih, 7 
From Main Street to Stockholm: Letters o 
Sinclair Lewis, ed. Harrison Smith, 160 
Fruit in the Seed, The, Margaret Leigh, 78 


G 


Galileans, The, Frank G. Slaughter, 206 
Gateway to Fortune, Peter Bourne, 22 
at Darkness, The, Thomas Gallaghet 
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Psychology, Robert Brennan, O-P., 
133 *, 137 


Germany Plots with the Kremlin, T. H. Te- 


pany Edna Ferber, 55 
Give Us This Valley, Tom Ham, 125 
Goad of Love, The, ed. Clare Kirchberger 


4 ’ 
é and the Unconscious, Victor White, O.P., 
une 
ood Demands Reparation, Rev. Emeric Scal- 
7 


, 36 
get Save the Queen, Allan A. Michie, June 
God's Underground in Asia, Gretta Palmer, 


237 
God’s Wayfarer, Irina Gorainoff, 171 
Golden Admiral, F. Van Wyck Mason, 248 
Golden Goat, Raymond L. Bruckberger, 59 
Golden Thread, The, Louis de Wohl, 57 
Golden Watch, The, Albert Halper, 248 
Good Man, A, Jefferson Young, 297 
Government of the Catholic Church, The, 
Elizabeth Lynskey, 133 * 
Grace, Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., 252 
Grand Tour and Other Poems, Mary F. Linds- 
ley, 132 
Grevity and Grace, Simone Weil, 75 
Great American Parade, The, H. J. Duteil, 


June 
Great Books, The, Vol. IV, ed. Harold C. Gar- 
diner, S.J., 238 * 
The, 1929-1941, Herbert 


Great Depression, 
Hoover, 13 

Great Enterprise, The, H. A. Overstreet, 14 

Green Man, The, Storm Jameson, 295 

Gunpowder Plot, The, Hugh Ross Williamson, 


243 
Guy Renton, Alex Waugh, 163 


H 
Haiti: High Road to Adventure, Hugh B. Cave, 
113 


Halo on the Sword, The, Mary Purcell, 21 

Handmaid of the Divine Physician, Sister M. 
Bernice Beck, O.S.F., 36 * 

— Across the Caviar, Charles W. Thayer, 


Hate Merchant, The, Niven Busch, 206 

Heart Alone, The, George Howe, 294 
Heartbreak Earth, a Carmelite Nun, June 
Heaven and Earth, Carlo Coccioli, 21 

— Knows, Mr. Allison, Charles Shaw, 


on Pays No Dividends, Richard Kaufman, 


Hell Catholic, The, Father X, 26 

Hemlock and After, Angus Wilson, 56 

Henry James, Leon Edel, June 

Here’s a How-de-do, Martyn Green, 79 

ag oe Yes—Conspiracy, No, Sidney Hook, 
une 

Heroic Finland, David Hinshaw, 112 

7 of the Old Testament, Paul Heinisch, 


History of the Popes, The, Vol. XXXVIII, Vol. 
XXXIX, Ludwig von Pastor, 133 * 

Holding the Stirrup, Baroness Elisabeth von 
Guttenberg, 199 

Honest Rainmaker, The, A. J. Liebling, 260 

Honey Seems Bitter, Benedict Kiely, 56 

Hopkins Reader, A, ed. John Pick, June 

Horse for the Island, A, Bettina Ehrlich, 125 

Hostage to Fortune, Joseph O’Connor, 256 

Hotel Talleyrand, Paul Hyde Bonner, 299 

Hour Awaits, The, March Cost, 246 

House of Earth, Dorothy Clarke Wilson, 120 

How to Read the Bible, Abbe Roger Poelman, 


June 

Hugh Walpole, Rupert Hart-Davis, 28 

smerny L Dreams, A, Margaret Lee Run- 
ec , 


I 
Ignatian Way to God, The, Alexander Brou, 
S.J., 36 * 


Thustrated English Social History, Vol. IV, G. 
M. Trevelyan, 169 
The, John DeMarchi, 


e Heart, 
LM.C., 129 
Immortal Bohemian, Dante del Fiorentino, 30 
Pact of Science on Society, The, Bertrand 
Russell, 193 
In Charity Unfeigned, William P. Furlan, 36 * 
In Christ, William Grossouw, 212 
mn, Journeyings Often, Marion Habig, O.F.M., 


Insight Into Astronomy, Leo Mattersdorf, 117 

Interior Carmel, The, John C. H. Wu, 286 

In the Wet, Nevil Shute, 296 

Introducing the Saints, Mary McGill, 133 * 
ruder, The, Helen Fowler, 296 

Invitation to Folly, Susan Ertz, 298 

Island Priest, The, Henri Quaffelec, 59 

Island Rescue, Jerrard Tickell, 25 

It All Started with Columbus, Richard Ar- 
mour, June 

t's Different for a Woman, Mary Jane Ward, 
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I peng to See God, P. Marie-Eugene, O.C.D., 
une 
I, Willie Sutton, Quentin Reynolds, 302 


J 


Jefferson Reader, ed. Francis Coleman, 195 
Joseph and Jesus, Francis Filas, S. J., 36 * 
Judge Medina, Hawthorne Daniel, 28 
Julien Ware, Guthrie Wilson, 61 


Karen, Marie Killilea, 71 

Keepsake, Ann Ritner, 24 

Kingfishers Catch Fire, Rumer Godden, June 
King Reluctant, A, Vaughan Wilkins, 249 


L 


Lady on the Beach, Norah Berg with Charles 
Samuels, 160 

Lambs in Wolfskins, Eddie Doherty, June 

Landfall, Helen Hull, 250 

Last September, The, Elizabeth Bowen, 56 

Late Arrival, E. M. Almedingen, 104 

Lattimore Story, The, John T. Flynn, 277 

Laughing Matter, The, William Saroyan, 295 

Leaves for the Burning, Mervyn Wall, 164 

Lengthened Shadows, Sister M. Ildephonse 
Holland, R.S.M., 214 * 

Letters from Likiep, Most Rev. Thomas Fee- 
ney, S.J., 36 * 

Letters to an Altar Boy, Rev. David E. Ro- 
sage, 133 * 

— and Death of Stalin, The, Louis Fischer, 


Life and Good Times of William Randolph 
Hearst, The, John Tebbel, 102 

Life and Music of Bela Bartok, The, Halsey 
Stevens, 303 

Life Begins with Love, E. Boyd Barrett, 75 

Ct Meee Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, 

FP.» & 

Life of Archbishop John Ireland, The, James 
H. Moynihan, June 

Life of Christ, A, Aloys Dirksen, C.PP.S., 36 * 

Life of James Cardinal Gibbons, The, Rev. 
John Tracy Ellis, 101 

Life of the Little Flower, Msgr. August La- 
veille, 162 

Light in the Forest, The, Conrad Richter, June 

Light of the World, The, Benedict Baur, 
O.S.B., Vol. I, 36 *; Vol. II, 213 

Light on a Dark Horse, Roy Campbell, 160 

Lincoln Finds a General, Vol. III, Kenneth P. 
Williams, 169 

Listen, Sister! John E. Moffatt, S.J., 133 

Listen, Vienna! James J. Galvin, C.Ss.R., 258 

Little Emperors, The, Alfred Duggan, 208 

Little Madeleine, The, Mrs. Robert Henry, 198 

Living Thoughts of Cardinal Newman, The, 
ed. Rev. Henry Tristram, 261 *, 304 

Living Thoughts of Saint Paul, The,’ ed. 
Jacques Maritain, 133 * 

Local Union, The, Leonard Sayles and George 
Strauss, June 

Look to Beyond, B. Montagu Scott, 58 

Lord Teach Us to Pray, Richard Graef, 
C.S.Sp., 36 * 

Lost and the Found, The, Robert Collis, 277 

Lost Trail of the Sahara, The, R. Frison- 
Roche, 124 

Louis Martin's Daughter, James Bulger, 261 * 

Loved and the Unloved, The, Francois Mau- 
riac, 54 

Lovers, The, Kathleen Winsor, 87 

Lumberyard and Mrs. Barrie, The, Jane Bar- 
rie, 156 
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Major Campaign Speeches of Adlai E. Steven- 
son, June 
= Against Mass Society, Gabriel Marcel, 


Man Approved, A, Leo Trese, 252 
Man from Main Street, The, Sinclair Lewis, 


Man on a Donkey, The, H. F. M. Prescott, 19 

= for God, Robert P. Sullivan, O.P., 

Man Whistler, The, Hesketh Pearson, 302 

Many Mansions, Isabel Bolton, 55 

March or Die, Howard Swiggett, June 

Margaret of Metola, W. R. Bonniwell, O.P., 
159 


Mark, The, Rev. William L. Doty, June 
Marriage and the Family, John J. Kane, 36 * 
Mary Lincoln, Ruth Painter Randall, 255 
Mary Magdalene, R. L. Bruckberger, 301 
Matador, Barnaby Conrad, 24 
Meaning of Dreams, The, Calvin S. Hall, 192 
Memoirs of Herbert Hoover, Vol. III, 13 
Men at Arms, Evelyn Waugh, 54 
Men Like Shadows, Dorothy Charques, 297 
Merry Hall, Beverley Nichols, 244 
Metaphysical and Psychological Principles of 
Love, Michael Faraon, O.P., 261 * 
Metaphysical Journal, Gabriel Marcel, 115 
Michaelangelo, Giovanni Papini, 198 


Midcentury Journey, William L. Shirer, 13 
Miracles, Jean Helle, 33 
= Abby Fitch-Martin, Kataryn Loughlin, 


Mission with Mountbatten, Alan Campbell- 
‘Johnson, 279 
Modern Martyr, A, Most Rev. James A. Walsh, 


-108 
i for the Misbegotten, A, Eugene O’Neill, 


Moon Is Our Lantern, The, Edward Tatum, 250 
a American Politics, George A. Gra- 
am, 

Morning in Kansas, Kenneth S. Davis, 26 

Murder, Madness and the Law, Louis H. 
Cohen, 156 

Mustangs, The, J. Frank Dobie, 116 

My Brother Bill, Ruth Mitchell, 197 

My Brother, My Enemy, Mitchell Wilson, 126 

My Host the World, George Santayana, 255 

My Pants When I Die, Joseph Brieg, 16 

My Road to Certainty, William C. Kernan, 
June 

My Uncle Joseph Stalin, Budu Svanidze, 199 

My Way of Life, Walter Farrell, O.P., and 
Rev. Martin Healy, 171 


Natural Superiority of Women, The, Ashley 
Montagu, June 

New Eve, The, John Henry Newman, 133 * 

Newman’s Way, Sean O’Faolain, 77 

Newman Symposium, A, ed. Victor Yanitelli, 
S.J., June 

ae of the Cross, A, Father Raymond, 

Next Million Years, The, Charles Galton Dar- 
win, 190 

Nine Stories, J. D. Salinger, 293 

Nine to Five, W. H. Prosser, 250 

Nisei Daughter, Monica Sone, 238 

No Secret Is Safe, Mark Tennien, 112 

Notes Without Music, Darius Milhaud, 256 

Novissima Verba, St. Therese, 173 


° 
Of Sacraments and Sacrifice, Clifford Howell, 
S.J., 210 


Old gg and the Sea, The, Ernest Heming- 
way, 

One Red Rose for Christmas, Paul Horgan, 119 

One Sky to Share, R. L. Bruckberger, 17 

1000 Years of Irish Poetry, ed. Kathleen Hoag- 
land, 222 

1000 Years of Irish Prose, ed. Vivian Mercier 
and David Greene, 222 

Only Parent, Louise Dickinson Rich, June 

Onward Mr. Casey, Brassil Fitzgerald. 121 

Organized Social Apostolate of Albert De 
Mun, The, Sister Miriam Lynch, 36 * 

Origin and Development of Early Christian 
Church Architecture, The, J. G. Davies, 214 * 

Oscar Wilde, St. John Ervine, 104 

Our Love Affair with Germany, Hans Habe, 
236 


Out of Nazareth, Neil Kevin, 287 
Outsider, The, Richard Wright, 294 


P 


Papa’s Table D’Hote, Maria Sermoline, 17 

Parents, Children and the Facts of Life, Henry 
Sattler, 282 

Parish Priest, Father LeRoy McWilliams with 
Jim Bishop, June 

Particular Examen, F. McElhone, 
C.S.C., 133 * 

Pascal, Jean Mesnard, 258 
Pascal’s Unfinished Apology. 
Louise Hubert, O.P., 133 * 
Passion by the Brook, The, Truman Nelson, 

251 


James 


Sister Marie 


Passport for Jennifer, Edward Elisberg, 72 

Pathway to Heaven, Henry Bordeaux, 295 

Pee Places and Books, Gilbert Highet, 
une 

Persia Is My Heart, Najmeh Najafi and Helen 
Hinckley, 281 

Personal Jesus, A, Upton Sinclair, 213 

Peter Speaks Through Leo, Francis X. Mur- 
phy, C.SS.R., 133 * 

Physical Phenomena of Mysticism, Herbert 
Thurston, S.J., 53 

Plantation, The, Ovid Williams Pierce, 249 

Player Piano, Kurt Vonnegut, Jr., 22 

Player's Boy, The, Bryher, June 

Please Excuse Johnny, Florence McGehee, 155 

Postmarked Moscow, Lydia Kirk, 14 

Portraits, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 222 

Practice, ed. Rudolph Knoepfie, S.J., 214 * 

Priest in Union with Christ, The, Reginald 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., 36 * 

Primitive Man and His World Picture, W. 
Koppers, 70 

Prince of Players: Edwin Booth, Eleanor Rug- 
gles, 255 
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Principles of Medical Ethics, John P. Kenny, 
O.P., 214 * 


Prisoner of Grace, Joyce Cary, 123 

Progressive Educators and the Catholic 
Church, Joseph McGlade, S.S.C., June 

Promises to Keep, William E. Walsh, 238 

Protestani Crusade, The, Ray Allen Billing- 
ton, 242 

Psychiatry and Catholicism, James H. Van- 

conve’. O.F.M., and Robert P. Odenwald, 
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Quiet Life of Mrs. General Lane, The, Vic- 
toria Case, 25 


Rampole Place, Isabella Holt, 60 

Range of Reason, The, Jacques Maritain, 151 

Reader's Guide to T. S. Eliot, A, George Wil- 
liamson, 283 

Reality and Judgment According to St. Thom- 
as, Peter Hoenen, S.J., 36 * 

Reason for Ann, The, Myles Connolly, June 

Recent Apparitions of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, Stephen Breen, 36 * 

Recent Thought in Focus, Donald Nicholl, 241 

ae. Antonin Gilbert Sertillanges, O.P., 


Recollections of Three Reigns, Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby, 65 

Relation Between Religion and Culture Ac- 
cording to Christopher Dawson, Daniel A. 
O’Connor, 214 * 

Religion and Culture, Thomas Neill, 64 

Religion and the Decline of Capitalism, V. A. 
Demant, 153 

- and the Modern Mind, W. T. Stace, 


Religion in the Development of American Cul- 
ture, William Warren Sweet, 114 

Reporter in Search of God, A, Howard Whit- 
man, 253 

Report from Paradise, Mark Twain, 60 

Report on the American Communist, Morris 
L. Ernst and David Loth, 111 

Retreat, The, R. H. Newby, June 

Retreat Instructions of Mother Mary Cath- 
erine McAuley, Sister M. Teresa Purcell, 
133 ° 

Return of Lanny Budd, The, Upton Sinclair, 
296 


Return to the Fountainhead, Cardinal Peter 
Gerlier and others, 214 * 

Revelations of Divine Love, ed. Dom Roger 
Hudleston, O.S.B., 133 * 

Revelations of Margaret of Cortona, The, 
Onge-Marie Hiral, O.F.M., 174 

Rickey, Charles Calitri, 24 

Rifleman, The, John Brick, June 

Rising, The, H. R. Lenormand, 61 

River Garden of Pure Repose, The, Grace M. 
Boynton, 123 

Rock of Truth, Rev. James McNally, 261 * 

——. Voice of Freedom, Cornelia Spencer, 


Rosary, The, Francis William, 290 

Rose and Crown, Sean O’Casey, 104 
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ries, 196 
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loved, 54 
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McCandless, Marion, Family Portraits, 36 * 
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Michie, Allan, God Save the Queen, June 
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Miller, Denning, Wind, Storm and Rain, 155 

Miller, Max, Always the Mediterranean, 69 

Milne, A. A., Year In, Year Out, 114 

Mishima, Sumie Seo, The Broader Way, June 

Mitchell, Carlton, Beyond Horizons, 243 

Miichell, Ruth, My Brother Bill, 197 

Mitchell, Walter, trans., Vocation, 133 * 
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Moffatt, John, Listen Sister!, 133°; Stirring 
the Embers, 36 * 

Montagu, Ashley, The Natural Superiority of 
Women, June 

Moorehead, Alan, The Traitors, 12 

Morenus, Richard, Crazy-White-Man, 72 

Morrison, Theodore, The Stones of the House, 
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John Ireland, June 

Mueller, F. J., The Faith in Action, 34 

Mulkerns, Val, A Time Outworn, 123 
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Munro, H. H., The Short Stories of Saki, 196 
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Overstreet, H. A., The Great Enterprise, 14 
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Selinko, Annemarie, Desiree, 205 
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Sheed, Frank, ed., The Book of the Saviour, 
32; Society and Sanity, 234 

Sheehan, Donald, This Was Publishing, 167 

Sheehy, Maurice, Six O’Clock Mass, 26 

Sheppard, Lancelot C., Barbe Acarie, 257 

Shirer, William L., Midcentury Journey, 13 

uate, Nevil, The Far Country, 61; In the 
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Sievers, Harry, Benjamin Harrison: Hoosier 
Warrior, 102 

Sih, Paul K. T., From Confucius to Christ, 78 

Simkin, Colin, Currier and Ives’ America, 109 

Sinclair, Upton, A Personal Jesus, 213; The 
Return of Lanny Budd, 296 

—_ Paul, The Enigma of the Hereafter, 

Slaughter, Frank, The Galileans, 206 

Slote, Alfred, Denham Proper, 292 

S.M.C., Steward of Souls, 108 

Smith, Cecil, Worlds of Music, 195 

oaereen Mikhail, When the Gods Are Silent, 
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Stevenson, Adlai, Major Campaign Speeches 
of Adlai E. Stevenson, June 
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Swinnerton, Frank, An Affair of Love, 207 
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Tebbel, John, The Life and Good Times of 
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Tennien, Mark, No Secret Is Safe, 112 

Teresia de Spiritu Sancto, Edith Stein, 29 

—-> H., Germany Plots with the Krem- 
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Tey, Josephine, The Singing Sands, June 
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Therese, Saint, Novissima Verba, 173 

Thibon, Gustave, What God Has Joined To- 
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Thomas, Benjamin, Abraham Lincoln, 101 

Thornton, Francis B., The Burning Flame, 
214; Sea of Glory, 197 

Thurston, Herbert, The Physical Phenomena 
of Mysticism, 53 
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—_— Arnold J., The World and the West, 

Trapp, Maria Augusta, Yesterday, Today and 
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Trese, Leo, A Man Approved, 252 
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Tristram, Henry, ed., The Living Thoughts of 
Cardinal Newman, 

Twain, Mark, Report from Paradise, 60 
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Van Doren, Mark, ed., The Select Letters of 
William Cowper, 222; Spring Birth and 
Other Poems, 194 

Vann, Gerald, The Seven Swords, 210 

Viereck, Peter, Shame and Glory of the In- 
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Von — Elisabeth, Holding the Stir- 
rup, 

Vonier, Abbot, The Collected Works of Abbot 
Vonier, Vol. II, 212 

Vonnegut, Kurt, Jr., Player Piano, 22 

Von Pastor, Ludwig, The History of the Popes, 
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Wall, Mervyn, Leaves for the Burning, 164 

Wallace, Edward Tatum, The Moon Is Our 
Lantern, 

Walsh, Chad, Campus Gods on Trial, 288 

Walsh, James, A Modern Martyr, 108 

Walsh, William, Promises to Keep, 238 

— Mika, A Stranger Came to the Farm, 


Ward, Leo, Christian Ethics, 36 
Ward, Maisie, ed., Be Not Solicitous, 190 
= Mary Jane, It’s Different for a Woman, 


Waugh, Alex, Guy Renton, 163 
Waugh, Evelyn, Men at Arms, 54 





Wayman, Dorothy, David I. Walsh, 103 

Weil, Simon, Gravity and Grace, 75 

Weiser, Francis, The Christmas Book, 116 

Wellman, Paul I., The Comancheros, 126 

Wentersdorf, K., and H. Mutschmann, Shake- 
speare and Catholicism, 161 

West, Ray B., ed., Essays in Modern Literary 
Criticism 

White, Victor, God and the Unconscious, June 

White, T. H., The Scandal Monger, 202 

White, W. L., Back Down the Ridge, 243 

——— A Reporter in Search of 


Wiener, Norbert, Ex-Prodigy, 303 

Wilder, Robert, Autumn Thunder, 208 

Wilkins, Vaughan, A King luctant, 249 

Willard, Jack, The Wire God, 298 

William, Francis, The Rosary, 290 

Williams, Kenneth, Lincoln Finds a General, 
Vol. Ill, 169 

Williams, Watkins, Saint Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, 259 

Williams, William Carlos, The Build-Up, 120 

Williamson, George, A Reader’s Guide to T. S. 
Eliot, 283 

Williamson, 
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Wilson, Angus, Hemlock and After, 56 
Wilson, Dorothy Clarke, House of Earth, 120 
. Edmund, The Shores of Light, 153 
Wilson, Guthrie, Julien Ware, 61 
= J. Dover, What Happens in Hamlet, 
Wilson, Mitchell, My Brother, My Enemy, 126 
Winsnes, A. H., Sigrid Undset, June 
Winsor, Kathleen, The Lovers, 87 
= Frances, The Eagle and the Rock, 
une 
Wright, Richard, The Outsider, 294 
Wu, John C. H., The Interior Carmel, 286 
Wykeham-George, Kenneth, and Gervase Ma- 
thew, Bede Jarrett of the Order of Preach- 
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Hugh Rose, The Gunpowder Plot, 
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X, Father, The Hell Catholic, 26 
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Yanitelli, Victor, ed.. A Newman Symposium, 
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Yee, Chiang, A Chinese Childhood, 158 

Young, Jefferson, A Good Man, 297 


Zhigalova, Olga, Across the Green Past, 106 
Zimmern, Sir Alfred, The American Road to 
World Peace, 284 
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Abigail Adams: Leading Lady. Mildred Criss, 
134 
Abraham Lincoln, Jeannette Covert Nolan, 


308 

Adventures of Pancho of Peru, The, Albert J. 
Nevins, M.M., 308 

Alexander Hamilton: Nation Builder, Nathan 
Schachner, 177 

Alice in Wonderland, Pixie Book adaptation 
of story by Lewis Carroll, 85 

All Alone, Claire Huchet Bishop, 307 

Amos, the Beagle with a Plan, John Parks, 


307 
x ~ Norah Said Yes, Sister M. Vianney S.S_J., 
une 
Ape in a Cape, Fritz Eichenberg, 219 
As the Wheel Turns, Anne Tufts, 134 


Barry's Boys, John Hinternhoff, 134 

Beautiful Ship, The, John B. Prescott, 85 

Beginner’s Luck, Oriel Malet, 218 

Ben Franklin of Old Philadelphia, Margaret 
Cousins, 177 

Betsey Ross and the Flag, Jane Mayer, 177 

Big Mose, Katherine B. Shippen, 308 

Big Steve, the Double Quick Tunnelman, Ma- 
rie Bloch, 264 

Big Tiger and Christian, Fritz Muhlenweg, 175 

Bill Bergson, Master Detective, Astrid Lind- 
gren, 218 

Black-Robed Samson, Harold Sandberg, 40 

Bob Clifton, African Planter, Dick Hogue, 309 

The Book of Hugh Flower, Lorna Beers, 135 

The Book of Ralf, Phyllis Garrard, 216 

Boston Bells, Elizabeth Coatsworth, 134 

Boy Trouble, Rosamund de Jardin, 218 

Buffalo Harvet, Glen Rounds, 175 
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Captain of the Araby, Howard Pease, June 
re Like Crazy. T. Morris Longstreth, 
Captain’s House, The, Elisabeth Kyle, 264 
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Captive Princess, The, Maxine Shore, 85 

Charlotte's Web, E. B. White, 135 

Chief Joseph of the Nez Perces, Shannon 
Garst, June 

Children of the Blizzard, Heluiz Washburne 
and Anauta, 84 

Child's Good Morning, A, Margaret Wise 
Brown, 219 

Christmas in the Barn, Margaret Wise Brown, 


Circus of Adventure, The, Enid Blyton, 264 
Coast Guard to the Rescue, Mildred G. Luck- 
hardt, 308 


D 
Day After Tomorrow, Ruth Adams Knight, 135 
Deadline, William Corbin, 39 
Doctor Dolittle’s Puddleby Adventures, Hugh 
Lofting, 38 
Dog, the Fox and the Fleas, The, Kurt Wiese, 
219 


Dream Gold, David Severn, 175 
Dutch Colt, Cornelia Meigs, 134 


Extra Hand, The, Rene Prud’hommeaux, June 


i 
Fair World for All, A, Dorothy Canfield Fish- 
er, 178 
Family Grandstand, Carol Ryrie Brink, 176 
Felicity Finds a Way, Eleanore M. Jewett, 218 
First Book of Negroes, The, Langston Hughes, 


178 
First Life of Christ for Little Catholics, A, 
Father Gales, 40 
First Prayers, illustrated by Tasha Tudor, 86 
First Prize for Danny, Margot Austin, 137 
Flag for the Fort, A, Carl Carmer, 177 
Flicker’s Feather, The, Merritt Parmelee Al- 
len, 263 
Flower Box Surprise, Gertrude Blane, June 
Follow the Sunset, Herman and Nina Schnei- 
der, 40 
Four Legs and a Tail, Flavia Gag, 136 
Frontier Beacon, Marion Marsh Brown, 308 


G 
General Billy Mitchell: Champion of Air De- 
fense, Roger Burlingame, 177 
General Mickey, Peter Lappin, S.D.B., 39 
Girl Trouble, James L. Summers, 309 
God Loves You, Catherine Marshall, 310 
Great Lakes Sailor, Jane Rietveld, 217 
Great Venture, Robert Carse, 217 
H 
Half Pint, Jeanne Wilson, 264 
Halfway to Heaven, Ruth Adams Knight, 85 
Happy Place, The, Ludwig Bemelmans, 86 
Heidi, Pixie Book adaptation of story by Jo- 
hanna Spyri, 85 
Henry and Beezus, Beverly Cleary, 86 
Hen That Saved the World, The, Margaret 
Sperry, 39 
Here Comes Mrs. Goose, Miriam Clark Potter, 
265 
Hero by Mistake, A, Anita Brenner, 310 
Hole Is to Dig, A, Ruth Krauss, 178 
Holiday on Wheels, Catherine Woolley, 264 
Horse with the Easter Bonneet, The, Jane 
Thayer, 265 


I 
Island of Peril, Ralph Hammond, 309 


J 
Jennifer Is Eleven, Eunice Young Smith, 136 
Joel, Nora Benjamin Kubie, 216 
John James Audubon, Catherine O. Pearce, 


264 
Johnny Hong of Chinatown, Clyde Robert 
Bulla, 136 


K 
Kid Brother, Jerrold Beim, 137 
Knute Rockne, Young Athlete, Guernsey Van 
Riper, 136 . 


Lady Jane Grey, Marguerite Vance, 135 

LaSalle of the Mississippi. Ronald Symes, 262 

= - Mammoth, The, Manly Wade Wellman, 
une 

Little Dude, Idena McFadin Clark, 40 

Little Red Fire Engine, The, Graham Greene, 


265 
Little Rhody, Neta Lohnes Frazier, 308 
Long Hunt, The, Charlie May Simon, 85 
Lore and Legends of Baseball, The, Mac Da- 
vis, 263 
Lost D 


Jerry. Tom Robinson, 176 
Lovely 


ummer, The, Marc Simont, 86 
M 
7 ae Bee, Ruth Sawyer, 84 
r 


Magic M, Charlotte Baker, June 
ee . The, Phyllis McGinley, 


Manda, Kathleen Hale, 265 

Marco Polo, Manuel Komroff, 218 

Market Day for Ti Andre, Maia Rodman, 219 

Mary Pop in the Park, P. L. Travers; 176 

Mascot of the Melroy, Keith Robertson, June 

— - 5 # Mischief ers, Leo Charles Burk- 
ard, 


358 


ae by Night, Mary Evans Andrews, 
or ee and Mr. Ho, Janet Sebring Lowrey, 


Mystery of the Scarlet Daffodil, The, Dorothy 
Clewes, 218 

My ey Love Waits, Lenora Mattingly Web- 
er, 


N 
Nancy and Plum, Betty MacDonald, 38 
Nicholas and the Wool Pack, Cynthia Harnett, 


216 
ee from “Seventeen,” ed., Bryna Ivens, 


Noon Balloon, The, Margaret Wise Brown, 86 
No Way Back, Hilda Cummings Price, June 


° 
Oliver Sounds Off, Jack Bechdolt, June 
Our Father, Joan Gale Thomas, 86 


P 
Pennies for Pauline, Mary Fabyan Windeatt, 
217 


Percy, Polly and Pete, Clare Turlay New- 
berry, 136 

Pet of the Met, Lydia and Don Freeman, June 

Picture Come True, Priscilla M. Warner, 85 

Place for Peter, A, Elizabeth Yates, 217 

Plenty of Pirates, Elisabeth Meg, 262 

— the Dew Under, Helen Clark Fernald, 


R 

Ralph J. Bunche, Fighter for Peace, J. Alvin 
Kugelmass, 177 

Ready or Not, Mary Stolz, 262 

Real Book About Farms, The, Robert West 
Howard 

Real Book About Pirates, The, Samuel Ep- 
stein and Beryl Williams 

Real Book About Spies, The, Samuel Epstein 
and Beryl Williams, June 

Rebel Siege, Jim Kjelgaard, June 

Red Sails to Capri, Ann Weil, 84 

Richard Brown and the Dragon, 
Bright, 40 

Rich Inheritance, Winefride Nolan, 216 

River Horse, The, Nina Ames Frey, June 


Robert 


s 
Scrambled Eggs Super! Dr. Seuss, 310 
——- and Rescue at Sea, John J. Floherty, 


Shadrach, Meindert DeJong, 307 

Shaken Days, Marion Garthwaite, 176 

Saint Benedict, Marie-Celeste Fadden, 40 

Saint Francis and the Wolf, Hetty Burlingame 
Beatty, 264 

School Train, The, Helen Acker, June 

Shepherds of Fatima, The, Rev. John DeMar- 


chi, 38 

Slick’n Me and the Fallon Case, Alf Evers, 
June 

Slipper Under Glass, Lee Wyndham, 39 

Song of the Sun, from Canticle of the Sun by 
St. Francis, illustrated by Elizabeth Orton 
Jones, 178 

Sparky, Hardie Gramatky, 219 

Stephen's Train, Margaret G. Otto, 219 

Stolen Summer, Anne Barrett, June 

Story of Bobby Shantz, The, Ralph Bernstein, 
263 


: ¥ 

That. Stewart Girl, Nena Palmer, 263 

Thunderhead Mountain, Margaret Ann Hub- 
bard, 84 

Tommy and the Orange Lemon Tree, Enid 
Johnson, 308 

Tom Sawyer, Pixie Book adaptation of story 
by Mark Twain, 85 

Train That Never Came Back, The, F. H. 
Hubbard, 85 

Treasure Island, Pixie Book adaptation of 
story by R. L. Stevenson, 85 

Tree on the Road to Turntown, The, Glenn O. 
Blough, 218 

Twenty and Ten, Claire Huchet Bishop, 38 


U 
Up a Crooked River, May McNeer, 175 
Up the Windy Hill, Aileen Fisher, June 


Vv 
Vagabond Summer, Anne Emery, 310 
Vanilla Village, The, Priscilla Carden, 136 
Voyage of the Dawn Treader, The, C. S. 
Lewis, 84 


w 
Wee . of Ballywooden, The, Arthur Ma- 
son, 
Who's Upside Down, Crockett Johnson, 137 
Who Was Sylvia? Nancy Hartwell, 177 
— Blows Free, The, Loula Grace Erdman, 


Winnie-the-Pooh and Eeyore’s Tail, A. A. 
Milne, 86 

Winnie-the-Pooh and the Bees, A. A. Milne, 86 

Wooden Locket, The, Alice Alison Lide and 
Margaret Alison Johansen, June 

World Turned Upside Down, The, Emma L. 
Patterson, 262 


STOP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 327) 


Bernard Theall in Books on Trial, . .. 
Leo Brady is potentially such a fine 
writer it’s too bad he turned out such 
a lousy novel in Signs and Wonders 
Even more surprising are some of the 
hysterically favorable reviews it has re 
ceived. ... 

A low bow to the President of Yale, 
A. Whitney Griswold, for this classic: 
“Culture is being lost among oxidized 
juke boxes and television sets and pet: 
ried bubble gum. We are the best in- 
formed nation in the world with the 
most primitive ideas of what to do with 
the knowledge.” . . . And speaking of 
college presidents, dear Dr. Conant in 
his new book denies that he wants to 
suppress private schools—he just wants 
to prevent them from expanding. Only 
a dope would overlook that big distine- 
eo 

I wish the editors of Jubillee well and 
hope their new magazine is a success, 
particularly since they have discarded 
their original publicity angle that some 
of them went to school with Thomas 
Merton. Unfortunately, boys, genius 
doesn’t rub off even in school. .. . 

Publisher's Weekly reports that sev- 
eral months ago an American reprint 
publisher turned down an Italian novel 
because “it built up painstakingly to hot 
love scenes which, when the reader 
finally reached them, were skimmed 
over in a few sentences. Not enough 
sex for reprint purposes was the ver 
dict.” When the cooperative author 
sexed it up as ordered the same pub- 
lishers regretfully turned it down on the 
grounds that it was too sexy—seems that 
the pressure was on. Ah, those crazy 
Americans. . . . 

Possibly because I belong to the 
school that holds modern prizefighting 
to be immoral I found Father Daniel A. 
Lord’s article in the May 9 issue of 
America particularly good. . . . 

Each year the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion sponsors a contest to select the best 
Catholic magazines and newspapers. 
Wonder why only the winning papers 
print the results? Let’s watch that com: 
petitive spirit. . . . If you collect every- 
thing Graham Greene writes yout 
library can soon boast of an aphrodisiac 
cook book with an introduction by G.G. 
Always the unexpected from good old 
Graham. 
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A TIME TO LAUGH edited by Paul J. Phelan 


Humorous stories on a variety of subjects by contemporary Catholic 
authors—Evelyn Waugh, Frank O’Connor, Sean O’Faolain, Bruce 
Marshall, Ronald Knox, A. M. Sullivan, Padraic Colum, Emmet 
ws Mary Fabyan Windeatt, D. B. Wyndham Lewis and — 
others. 50 


CAPTAIN MAROONER by L. B. Davidson and Eddie Doherty 
Drama on the high seas portrayed through the adventures of young 
George Comstock who shipped aboard a whaler on a voyage that 
took him halfway around the world and enmeshed him in mutiny 
and terror. $3.95 


TWO WORLDS FOR MEMORY 

Wit and intelligence make this autobiography of one of our best 
known poets absorbing reading. Noyes writes of the literary men he 
has known, of his conversion to the Church, of his public controver- 
sies and of personal incidents in his life. $5.00 


SNIPS AND SNAILS by Louise Baker 

Not many of us find ourselves in as many predicaments as did Louise 
Baker as teacher and “part-time mother” to a group of 8-year-olds 
in an exclusive boys’ school, but we all enjoy laughing with her at 
the foibles of both children and grown-ups. $3.00 


THE BURNING FLAME by Francis Beauchesne Thornton 

From his youth as a humble peasant to his reign as Pope of the Uni- 
versal Church, Blessed Pius X’s life is intriguingly told in an authen- 
tic story by Father Thornton. $3.00 


STAGE OF FOOLS by Charles A. Brady 

A rich and moving novel of Thomas More, husband, father, states- 
man and saint. A panoramic view of England in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries and of the great man whose loyalty to his faith 
sent him from an honored place in the Court of Henry VIII to the 
gallows. $3.95 


THREE BY GRAHAM GREENE 


Three of Greene’s gripping adventure novels in one volume—The 
Ministry of Fear, The Confidential Agent and This Gun for Hire. 


$3.95 
CALL ME LUCKY by Bing Crosby 
The bright and warm-hearted story of the man who sang his way to 
fame and into the hearts of the American public. 
Paper, $1.00 Cloth, $3.50 


. THE WARRIOR SAINT by R. V. C. Bodley 


Biography of Charles de Foucald, wealthy, nobly born Frenchman 
whose early life was devoted to the pursuit of pleasure but ended 
as an ascetic missionary in the Sahara—an amazing man who is now 
being considered for canonization. $4.00 


THE WHITE RABBIT by Bruce Marshall 


An outstanding work of characterization, the story of secret agent 
Yeo-Thomas, organizer of the French Resistance behind German 
lines during World War II. $3.50 


IT ALL STARTED WITH COLUMBUS by Richard Armour 


The author rightly calls his book “an improbable account of Amer- 
ican history.” His distortions and back-handed satire result in a hu- 
morous and unscholarly “history book.” $2.75 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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PETER IBBETSON, George Du Maurier 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT, 
Fyodor Dostoyevsky 


ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN POETRY 
THE GOOD EARTH, Pearl Buck 

FAMOUS GHOST STORIES 

BEST TALES OF EDGAR ALLEN POE 
RETURN OF THE NATIVE, Thomas Hardy 





$2.45 Each 


THE CITY OF GOD, St. Augustine 

MOBY DICK, Herman Melville 

COMPLETE NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN 
WAR AND PEACE, Leo Tolstoy 
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BROTHERS KARAMAZOV, Fyodor Dostoyevsky 
DON QUIXOTE, Miguel Cervantes 
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Mark Twain 
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